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Fic. 1. Aloe rubrolutea from So. West Africa, 
growing in a California park. Cox photo. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Cactus and Succulent Society of America officers 
for 1951: 
President 


Harry Johnson, Jr. 
Vice-President 


Homer G. Rush 
Secretary Ethel Rush 
Treasurer George G. Glade 

Board Members to serve until December 31, 1954: 
Harry Johnson, Sr. 
Sherman E. Beahm 
Miss Muriel Colburn 

Other members of the Executive Board whose terms 
expire December 31, 1953: John Akers, George Lind- 
say, Mrs. Phyllis Dow. To December 31, 1952: Dr. 
E. Yale Dawson, Howard E. Gates, and one member 
to be appointed to fill an unexpired term. To De- 
cember 31, 1951: Dr. Lyman Benson, Edward S. 
Taylor, Ladislaus Cutak. 

ETHEL RusH, Secy. 
CACTUS USES 

Russell H. Blink of the Cactus Shop in Last Fron- 
tier Village, Las Vegas, Nevada, would like a list of 
cactus products and where to obtain them. For in- 
stance, here on my desk are two items: “Cactus 
Cleanser’ for cleaning book pages; manufactured by 
Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wisconsin. The 
second item is a box of cactus candy “Prickly Pear 
Delight’” sold by Cahill Desert Products Company 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mail the names of other items to 
CACTUS JOURNAL, 132 W. Union Street, Pasadena 1, 


BACK 50 YEARS? 


“—any attempt at simplification of 
the all-inclusive genera of Vaupel 
and Schumann can only lead to in- 
numerable divisions and chaos. I 
will, hereafter, abandon all effort to 
do the impossible and return to the 
classification of Schumann.” 


W. T. M., Dec. 5, 1951. 


Important Notice 
Please change the address of the JOURNAL 
and ABBEY GARDEN Press from Box 101, to 
132 W. Union Street, Pasadena 1, California. 
Please send in your own address changes 
promptly. JOURNALS cannot be resent to a new 
address without a charge of 50c each. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Krainz reports from Switzerland that he is send- 
ing us a photograph of those who attended the recent 
Botanical Congress. We hope to have a full report in 
the next JOURNAL. Dr. Werdermann with Dr. Krainz 
have been appointed to prepare a card list of all 
generic, specific and synonymic cactus names to clarify 
the present nomenclature chaos. 

The Backeberg material that we are now publishing 
in our Own JORNAL should be most helpful in this 
work; Dr. Dawson has re-checked all of the source 
material to insure scientific accuracy. The National 
Cactus and Succulent Journal, ($2.85 per year), Dec., 
1950, published “An Introduction to some New: 
Genera and Subgenera proposed by C. Backeberg’’ by 
J. D. Donald. The illustrations and text explain clear- 
ly the reasons for such genera as Aylostera, Medio- 
lobivia, Pygmaelobivia, etc. We are glad to know of 
the wide interest and open mindedness of most cacto- 
philes. One cannot run away from or ignore the work 
of others and the more receptive we are the sooner 
we can agree on a logical classification. 

Dr. Krainz also recommended, to the Congress, the 
Cactus and Succulent Journal of America as the clear- 
est and most scientifically worth while journal in the 
English language. 

WANTED AN ANGEL 


The fine acceptance of Buxbaum’s ‘Morphology of 
Cacti” Part I, makes the second part on ‘‘Flowers” 
imperative. A scientific work of this kind cannot pay 
its own way; perhaps there is some Society member 
who would like to contribute the cost of the 200 line 
engravings which will run about $350. Mr. Kurtz, 
who has edited this work, can vouch for the importanc- 
eance of the material which is even more interesting 
and original than the first section. The third part will 
include the ‘‘Seeds and Fruit.”’ 

Scott HASELTON 
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FiG. 2. Lithops turbiniformis (Haw.) N. E. Br. The first of the Lithops to be discovered 


, 


having been found in the Prieska Distr. of the Cape Province about 140 years ago. 
One of the Lithops with very rugose leaf faces. 


LITHOPS OR STONE FACES 
By J. R. BRowNn 


It is now fairly well known by everyone inter- 
ested in these fascinating little plants that the 
name Lithops is derived from the Greek words 
lithos, a stone, and ops, a face. This name was 
given to them by the late Dr. N. E. Brown due 
to their similarity in color and appearance to the 
stones and pebbles amongst which they grow. 
For this reason they are popularly known under 
the names, Stone Faces, or sometimes Living 
Stones. 

The first of these remarkable plants was dis- 
covered by Burchell, who mentions it in his 
Travels (1822) ; ‘On picking up from the stony 
ground what was supposed a curiously shaped 
pebble, it proved to be a plant, and an additional 
new species to the numerous tribe of Mesem- 
bryanthemum, but in colour and appearance 
bore the closest resemblance to the stones be- 
tween which it was growing.” Haworth named 
this plant Mesembryanthemum turbiniforme, 
and later on Dr. N. E. Brown, when he started 
his monumental task of breaking up the un- 
wieldy mass of Mesembryanthemum into sepa- 
rate genera, renamed it Lithops turbiniformis. 

Lithops turbiniformis being discovered in 
1811, a lapse of about 100 years, occurs before 


the next Lithops was described in 1908, this was 
Mesembryanthemum  pseudotruncatellum,  te- 
named Lithops pseudotruncatella. Subsequently, 
due to Prof. Kurt Dinter’s botanical travels in 
South West Africa and various other collectors 
throughout South Africa, the number of known 
species was rapidly increased and about twenty 
years ago seeds and plants of many species were 
becoming available to collectors of succulent 
plants in other countries, and today the genus 
Lithops is well known to those who admire the 
succulent plants of South Africa. 

This is by way of leading up to some recog- 
nition of the beautifully illustrated book about 
Lithops written by Dr. G. C. Nel, who was pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, and where most of the 
Lithops spp. were grown under the care of the 
well known curator of the botanic garden Mr. 
H. Herre, who also has written and collected 
widely of the succulent flora of South Africa. 

As. Dr. Nel’s book is probably not too well 
known, (being somewhat expensive for the 
average person, covering as it does only one 
genus of the large number into which Mesem- 
bryanthemum has been divided) some excerpts 
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Fic. 3. Lithops pseudotruncatella (Berger) N. E. Br. One of the better known Lithops, 


due to its wide distribution in S. W. Africa. 


will be taken from it. 
The following, taken from the preface indi- 


cates the scope of the book. ‘A monograph on 
any genus should really be undertaken only if a 
complete record of all its characteristics is avail- 
able, but unfortunately there is very often a very 
great gulf between the ideal and reality. In this 
particular case, if anyone attempted to wait until 
all the facts about the genus were known, it 
would take very many years to write a full ac- 
count, and it is extremely doubtful if any one 
individual could collect all the relevant ma- 
terial in his short life. The genus Lithops grows 
to a large extent in inaccessible parts of the 
country and then, even if one knew its habitat 
one is not always sure of finding the plant on 
account of the prolonged droughts prevailing 
at times in these parts.” 

“The present account is an attempt to place 
on record such facts as are known, and it must 
be left to posterity to complete it.” 

The last paragraph is very significant, as it 
was with great sorrow that lovers of succulent 
plants learned of the death of Dr. Nel in Febru- 
ary, 1950. Too often a researcher waits until 
too late before making the researches available 
to others and we should be very thankful that 
this fine work on Lithops was left for us to 
enjoy. 

Chapters on the Stem, Leaf, Window, Mar- 
gins, Geographical Distribution, Mimicry, Prob- 
lem of Determining Species of the Genus, and 
Description of Genus take up the first part of 


the book, and it might be mentioned here that 
the entire book is written in Afrikaans as well 
as in English. 

Under the chapter entitled Leaf, it is re- 
marked, ‘The two leaves together form an in- 
verted cone, the base of which is exposed to the 
atmosphere and the apex is embedded in the 
soil. The base of this conical structure we can 
call the top, and the sides the mantle. For pur- 
poses of classification it is the base which is of 
paramount importance.” 

Regarding experiments to determine the 
moisture lost and gained by some plants of a 
Lithops it is remarked, “It thus appears that the 
whole surface of the plant, including the root 
system, is practically impervious to water.” 

‘Absorption of water takes place apparently 
through the newly developed roots and not 
through the old roots.” 

“This protection against the loss of water is 
of very great advantage, because most of the 
species of this genus grow in the most arid 
parts of the country, where the relative humid- 
ity of the atmosphere is very low, and conse- 
quently plants would lose all their moisture if 
not protected against such loss. Apart from the 
low humidity content, these areas very fre- 
quently have rainless periods of 12-20 months 
or even longer.” 

“Green plants, as is well known, are depend- 
ent on light for the manufacture of their food. 
In this genus the plant is buried in the soil and 
if the exposed top surface were green the light 
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could not penetrate very deeply into the tissues 
and thus the greening of the underlying cells 
would be prevented. If the chlorophyll were 
confined to the top surface of the leaf this 
would be the same as a reduction in leaf sur- 
face, and consequently the amount of solar 
energy available for the manufacture of the 
food would be very small indeed. This difficulty 
could be overcome by increasing the top sur- 
face, but that would be attended with additional 
dangers of desiccation and heating of the body 
of the plant, especially as these plants are em- 
bedded in a soil which is exposed to the full 
rays of the sun. In species of Lithops an inter- 
esting way out of this difficulty has been found. 
The chlorophyll containing cells line the inner 
surface of the mantle and thus lie for the most 
part below the soil level, and all the light which 
reaches them must come from above through 
the window-like top. In some species the top 
surface is transparent (L. optica, L. olivacea, 
L. marmorata), in others there are a number of 
miniature windows (L. fulviceps), i.e. small 
transparent areas with opaque tissue between, 
while in other species (L. Meyer?) the top sur- 
face, though opaque, yet allows sufficient light 
to pass through.” 

“The whole structure of the leaf resembles a 


mine shaft, in which the interior is lit up by the 
light entering the mouth of the shaft. In the 
case of the leaf the light illuminates the trans- 
parent and colourless interior and thus reaches 
the chlorophyll lining the sides of the mantle. 
The intensity of the light has also been corres- 


pondingly reduced. The plant is then able to 
carry out the manufacture of its food under 
fairly favourable circumstances, although em- 
bedded in the soil. This adaptation enables these 
plants to live under the very unfavourable con- 
ditions prevalent in their habitat.” 

“The top of the leaves is either flat (L. o//- 
vacea, L. Leslie’), convex (L. Ruschiorum), or 
obliquely convex (L. Meyeri, L. divergens) .” 

“The top is either smooth or shows various 
degrees of rugosity.”” 

“The colour of the top also varies very con- 
siderably and no description, however detailed, 
can give any clear and definite idea of the ap- 
pearance of these weird and interesting plants.” 

“In determining a species the importance of 
colour cannot be underestimated, but it seems 
that undue weight has been given by some au- 
thors to this factor.” 

“Colour, after all, is a very subjective percep- 
tion, and there are such great differences in the 
estimation of colour by different persons that it 
is extremely difficult to describe the colours 
found in the genus Lithops, so as to give an 
adequate idea of the top surface.” 

Under the heading Window, the various 
types and their probable development are con- 
sidered. 

Margin is the title of the next chapter and 
from this is quoted: “One can consider the top 
surface of the two leaves as a circle, the fissure 
between the two leaves as the diameter. That 
part of the margin adjoining the fissure is usu- 
ally more or less straight and can be called the 


Fic. 4. Lithops kuibisensis Dtr. From Kuibis, S$. W. Africa. 
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Fic. 5. Lithops Lesliei N. E. Br. A pretty species; the dark green faces covered with orange 
to rusty colored markings. This Lithops reaches the most easterly range of the genus as at 
present known. 


inner margin. The semi-circular part of the 
margin can be conveniently described as the 
outer margin. In quite a number of species 
(L. Ruschiorum, L. gracilidelineata, L. turbini- 
formis) the whole top surface is undifferenti- 
ated, as it is of a uniform colour and the texture 
is such that no distinct margin is visible. In 
many other species, especially those with a large 
open window, there is a distinct border to these 
windows. The margin is as a rule of no great 
systematic value, although in certain cases the 
margin is a specific feature of the plant and 
enables one to identify the species.” 

Details of the margins which occur on several 
species are given. 

An interesting chapter on Geographical 
Distribution follows the above, and from 
which many interesting facts may be gleaned. 

“As regards its distribution towards the west 
of South Africa, the genus has actually reached 
the seashore in some cases; for example, L. 
optica is found in close proximity to the sea at 
Liideritzbucht, L. Herre? near the sea at Alex- 
ander Bay, L. Ne/ii not far from Cape Cross.” 

‘From the above it is apparent that this genus 
is confined to an area bounded on the north by 
latitude 20 and in the south by latitude 33. On 
the east its extreme boundary is longitude 28, 
whereas its western limit is the sea.” 

“While the genus as a whole has a very wide 
distribution certain species appear to be con- 
fined to small areas. It is probably too early to 
dogmatise about this, for Lithops species grow 
in the most arid and inaccessible parts of this 


subcontinent. Even after prolonged and sys- 
tematic search by trained collectors it is likely to 
take many years before all is known about the 
distribution of the genus. Thus far the discovery 
of new species and of new habitats of known 
species has often been a mere matter of chance, 
for except after recent rains many species are 
exceedingly difficult to find.” 

“The roots of this species, L. Nelii, are placed 
horizontally, whereas those of other Lithops 
species are vertical. As these plants grow in a 
very arid part of the country, where rain seldom 
falls, the roots must be situated as near as possi- 
ble to the surface of the soil to be able to absorb 
whatever moisture reaches the soil in the form 
of dew or mist. It appears that these plants live 
to a great age. Clumps have been found to 
which no less than 150 remains of dry bodies 
were attached. If one assumes that on account 
of the heavy mist prevailing on this part of the 
coast, a new body was formed every year, then 
such a plant would be about 150 years old. 
Most probably the plants are much older, since 
it often happens that in certain years no growth 
whatsoever will take place.” 

A nice addition to the above chapter would 
have been a distributional map or maps. It is 
interesting to note also in the above chapter that 
Lithops range from sea-level, as mentioned in 
one of the paragraphs quoted, to a height of 
some 2400 metres in the case of L. alpina, which 
Dr. Nel has relegated to synonomy under L. 
pseudotruncatella. 

The chapter on Mimicry, a subject which is 
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Fic. 6. Lithops Ruschiorum (Dtr. & Schwant.) N. E. Br. An example of those Lithops 
having more rounded leaf tops and also a seemingly opaque surface. The color of this species 
varies from whitish, greyish-white to yellowish-white. 


always of great interest to the casual collector, 
is rather brief as Dr. Nel does not subscribe to 
the usual theories of protective coloration. Those 
theories which form so entertaining a portion of 
the book Mesembryanthema by Brown, 
Tischer, and Karsten. 

Quoting Dr. Nel on some of his remarks re 
mimicry: 

“The author has seen a considerable number 
of Lithops in the field and very rarely has one 
been seen that has been eaten by animals or 
even shows traces of having been nibbled at. 
The mimicry protagonists will maintain that 
that just proves their case, but one fails to see 
against what animals these plants protect them- 
selves.” 

‘The question why these plants resemble their 
surroundings both in form and colour has not 
been answered. It is, of course, quite easy, as 
has been done by some, to mount the Pegasus of 
phantasy and then postulate invisible or myster- 
ious rays emanating from the soil and then in- 
fluencing the plant to such an extent as to re- 
semble it, but then one would be saying fare- 
well to science and entering the domain of 
speculation not based on experiment. Why, for 
example, L. Lesliei is rust-brown in the reddish 
soil from ironstone and L. gracilidelineata is 
whitish amongst the white quartz pebbles is a 
problem which still baffles us. As far as I am 


concerned, I prefer to say with du Bois Ray- 
mond ‘ignorabimus.’ ” 

Under the title Problem of Determining 
Species of the Genus, Dr. Nel discusses the 
many difficulties confronting the botanist and 
states, after giving his reasons: ‘I have therefore 
discarded the flower as a systematic character 
and have preferred to use the upper surface of 
the leaf for purposes of classification. I do not 
want for a moment to say that the character 
chosen is absolutely satisfactory, but what char- 
acter is? After all, our whole conception of 
species is a subjective one. Some have a nar- 
row idea of species and others prefer to draw 
a wider ring to include many different plants in 
a single species.” 

Some discussion of several of the Lithops 
named by Dinter is also given in this chapter. 

A description of the genus winds up this first 
part of the book. 

The second part, and by far the greatest part, 
of the book is taken up with the description of 
the species and the beautiful reproductions of 
the water color paintings of the species. There 
are 57 of these charming color plates, and 
numerous black and white illustrations in addi- 
tion. The descriptions of the species are given 
in great detail and would appear to have been 
very painstakingly done. 

The key to the species follows the descrip- 
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Fic. 7. Lithops Comptonii L. Bol. This is one of the species having more diverging lobes, 
and the flowers are not so prominently exserted. 


Fic. 8. L. Fulleri N. E. Br. A showy, attractive species which was named after the 
discoverer, R. E. Fuller. 


Fic. 9. L. alpina Dtr. A neat little Lithops found growing at higher elevations in the range 
of L. pseudotruncatella and Dr. Nel has reduced the name to synonomy under 
L. pseudotruncatella (Berger) N. E. Br. 
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Fic. 10. Lithops bella N. E. Br. 


Fic. 11. Lithops bella N. E. Br. 
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tions. Dr. Nel has divided the genus into two 
sections: 

1. Afenestratae, containing those species in 
which the top would seem to be opaque. 

2. Fenestratae, containing the species in 
which the top is transparent or more or less so. 


A list of the species, giving the author and 
place of publication, is found at the end. 

Some new species are described in this work, 
some names reduced to synonomy, etc., and a 
list of the species as retained by Dr. Nel is 
given here. 

This is a book which one is proud to own and 
while one has heard murmurs of dissent re- 
garding some of the names, especially the dis- 
continuance of some of Dinter’s species. Per- 
haps future investigation will reveal more dis- 
tinct forms of species. For example, Lithops 
alpina Dtr. which Dr. Nel seems to consider as 
only a dwarf form of Lithops pseudotruncatella 
(Berger) N. E. Br., seems to retain and per- 
petuate this dwarf size in cultivation. How- 
ever, this book is a very worthwhile and de- 
lightful contribution to the better understand- 
ing of some of South Africa’s most amazing 
plants. 


The book is entitled Lithops by G. N. Nel 
and was published in 1947, and can be obtained 
from University Publishers and Booksellers 
(Pty.) Ltd., Stellenbosch, South Africa. The 
price was £5.5.0 in South African currency. 


Lithops Aucampiae L. Bol. 
Lithops bella (Dtr.) N. E. Br. 
Lithops Lerichiana Dtr. & Schwant. 
Lithops brevis L. Bol. 
Lithops Bromfieldii L. Bol. 
Lithops chrysocephala Nel 
Lithops Comptonii L. Bol. 
Lithops dendritica Nel 
Lithops Dinteri Schwant. 
Lithops divergens L. Bol. 
Lithops Dorotheae Nel 
Lithops Eksteeniae L. Bol. 
Lithops Eberlanzii (Dtr. & Schwant.) N. E. 
Br 


Lithops Erniana Loesch & Tisch. 
Lithops Franciscii (Dtr. & Schwant.) N. E. Br. 

Lithops halenbergense Tisch. 
Lithops Fulleri N. E. Br. 

Lithops Maughanii N. E. Br. 
Lithops fulviceps N. E. Br. 
Lithops Geyeri Nel 
Lithops gracilidelineata Dtr. 
Lithops Gulielmi L. Bol. 
Lithops Helmuti L. Bol. 

Lithops Herrei L. Bol. 

Lithops translucens L. Bol. 

Lithops elevata L. Bol. 
Lithops Inae Nel 


Lithops insularis L. Bol. 
Lithops Julii (Dtr. & Schwant.) N. E. Br. 
Lithops Julii var. pallida Tisch. 
Lithops Julii var. reticulata (Dtr. & 
Schwant.) N. E. Br. 
; Lithops lactea Schick. & Tisch. 
Lithops karasmontana (Dtr. & Schwant.) N. 
E. Br. 
Lithops commoda Dtr. 
Lithops damarana N. E. Br. 
Lithops lateritia Dtr. 
Lithops mickbergensis Dtr. 
Lithops opalina Dtr. 
Lithops rugosa Dtr. 
; Lithops summitatum Dtr. 
Lithops kuibisensis Dtr. 
Lithops kunjasensis Dtr. 
Lithops Lesliei N. E. Br. 
Lithops lineata Nel 
Lithops marmorata N. E. Br. 
Lithops diutina L. Bol. 
Lithops Framesii L. Bol. 
; L. umdausensis L. Bol. 
Lithops marginata Nel 
Lithops Marthae Loesch & Tisch. 
Lithops Mennellii L. Bol. 
Lithops Meyeri L. Bol. 
Lithops Nelii Schwant. 
Lithops olivacea L. Bol. 
Lithops optica (Marl.) N. E. Br. 
Lithops optica var. rubra Tisch. 
” Lithops rubra N. E. Br. 
Lithops Otzeniana Nel 
Lithops pseudotruncatella (Berger) N. E. Br. 
Lithops alpina Dt. 
Lithops Elisabethae Dtr. 
Lithops farinosa Dtr. 
Lithops Mundtii Tisch. 
Lithops pulmonuncula Dtr. 
Lithops pseudotruncatella var. pulmonuncula 
Dtr. 
Lithops pseudotruncatella var. alta Tisch. 
Lithops pseudotruncatella var. Mundtii 


Moell. 
Lithops Ruschiorum (Dtr. & Schwant.) 
N. E. Br. 
Lithops Pillansii L. Bol. 
Lithops salicola L. Bol. 
Lithops Schwantesii Dtr. 
Lithops terricolor N. E. Br. 
Lithops Peersii L. Bol. 
Lithops localis (N. E. Br.) Schwant. 
Lithops Triebneri L. Bol. 
Lithops turbiniformis (Haw.) N. E. Br. 
Lithops aurantiaca L. Bol. 
Lithops urikosensis Dtr. 
Lithops Vallis-Mariae (Dtr. & Schwant.) 
N. E. Br. 
Lithops Venteri Nel 
Lithops Van Zylii L. Bol. 
Lithops verruculosa Nel 
Lithops Weberi Nel 
DOUBTFUL NAMES, ETC. 
Lithops Edithae N. E. Br. has not been positive- 
ly identified. 
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Lithops Hookeri (Berger) Schwant. Dr. Nel 
thinks that this is probably L. ferricolor. 
Lithops Jacobseniana Schwant. probably 
L. karasmontana. 
Lithops Lydiae L. Bol nomen nudum. 
Lithops Schickiana nomen nudum. 
Lithops Ursulae nomen nudum = 
L. Jacobseniana. 


Some photos are shown to give some idea of 
how these Lithops grow in cultivation here in 
So. California. Their unique manner of growth, 
small size, coloring, markings, etc., make them 
most entrancing subjects for one interested in 
plant life. These photos are all life size of plants 
grown by the author. 





Fic. 12. A well arranged exhibit of the Oakland Society. 


FROM THE CACTUS AND SUCCULENT SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA 


(Formerly The Cactus and Succulent League of Oakland) 


While our meetings are regularly held on the first 
Sunday in every month, one of the most outstanding 
was the one held October first, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Nevin, Arroyo Seco road, in Greenfield, 
Monterey County, California. Twelve members from 
Oakland and four from San Francisco left about seven 
A.M. in five automobiles arriving at the palatial 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Nevin about ten-thirty A.M. 
We at once proceeded to gather around Mrs. Nevin’s 
large collection of Cacti and other Succulents housed 
in two large glasshouses. She has many rare and 
beautiful specimens of most every variety, and need- 
less to say if any one who is interested in cactus and 
succulents or even not for that matter, and have not 
seen her collection he has missed a rare treat. 

* * * 

Our regular participation in the 18th annual Cali- 
fornia Spring Garden Show, held in Oakland last 
spring, was headed by our able Mr. W. C. Andrews, 
chairman of the show committee. We had four plots 
of space alloted to us, one of cacti about 30 ft. by 15 
ft., one of succulents about 20 ft. by 12 ft.; one of 
Euphorbias about 30 ft. by 6 ft.; and one of potted 
a consisting of a two step counter about 18 ft. 

y 3 ft. We were awarded four first prizes and blue 
ribbons and a third major award for Horticulture 


Merit which was for our potted plant display con- 
sisting of many fine specimens of cacti and other suc- 
culents of our members. This exhibit also drew many 
bursts of applause from the viewing public. 

Our next show which will be held at the 19th an- 
nual California Spring Garden Show in Oakland 
April 27 through May 4, 1951. Hope some of you 
cactus fans and others will come and pay us a visit. 

For several years past, in conjunction with the 
California Spring Garden Show this has been an an- 
nual affair with us and I think it behoves other affili- 
ates of the Cactus and Succulent Society of America to 
participate in their local garden shows. It surely will 
do no harm and it would create more interest in the 
growing of cacti and succulents. 

ERNEST L. MUELLER 


1154 Bay View Ave., Oakland 10, Calif. 


Glossary of Succulent Plant Terms—Marshall & 
Woods. Postpaid $3.65. Pronunciation of the plant 
names with illustrations. Botanical terms explained 
in simple language. This book is necessary for a full 
enjoyment of cacti and the other succulents. 

ABBEY GARDEN PRESS 


132 W. Union Street Pasadena, Calif. 
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RESEARCH BOARD REPORT 


Nearly two years ago the Executive Board of the 
Cactus and Succulent Society of America, Inc., de- 
cided to create a Research Board which would work 
towards the improvement of present day knowledge of 
succulent plants, both cacti and the other succulents. 
This Research Board was appointed and commenced 
to function in February of 1948 and at that time out- 
lined a number of programs which warranted a great 
deal of work and which when completed would be of 
great value to future investigation of the succulent 
plants. 


Since the time of its creation, this Research Board 
has continued quietly the work outlined, with no fan- 
fare or publicity and by much hard work by the mem- 
bers has progressed in much of the original program 
it outlined. 


The Research Board has called upon the members of 
the Society once or twice for volunteer help by typists, 
translators and others who wished to assist in this 
work but the response has been rather poor, possibly 
because the members did not understand the work 
which was being done or thought that they were not 
far enough advanced to be of any use. This definitely 
is not the case as all the work being done is under the 
direct supervision of the Sub-Committees of the Re- 
search Board. 


The arrangement with Pomona College for the 
placement of the Society’s herbarium sheets in the 
herbarium of that college, was completed between 
Dr. Lyman Benson, head of the Botany Department, 
and the Research Board and since that time many her- 
barium sheets have been so deposited. 


This arrangement with Pomona College also makes 
available to members of the Society, a marvelous bo- 
tanical library, containing many hundreds of volumes, 
for research or study of plants, as well as the many 
hundreds of herbarium specimens already on deposit 
in their herbarium as well as help to be obtained by 
the use of the loan system in use between the many 
herbariums throughout the world. 


Another section of the program planned by the Re- 
search Board, is the compilation of a Card File Index, 
along the lines of the Gray Index, which when com- 
pleted will contain all the references to points of pub- 
lication and other pertinent data on all genera, species 
and varieties of cacti and the other succulents. This 
work is progressing quite well and so far some eight 
thousand cards have been completed. 


A Sub-Committee has been appointed to assemble 
additional sets of colored slides for the use of the 
Affiliates and at last report had succeeded in collecting 
enough extra slides to prepare two new sets of one 
hundred slides each. More are to be prepared as more 
slides are made available so if any of you color pho- 
tographers have good, clear, duplicates of 35mm or 
bantam plant slides which you would donate to this 
cause, send them in to the Research Board, they will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Difficulty has been experienced in obtaining suffici- 
ent translators in French, Dutch, German, Spanish 
and other languages. Several persons have volunteered 
but have found the work too exacting and have given 
it up; the need for translators is still great. Let us 
hear from you regardless of the language you can 
translate. 


Another Sub-Committee is preparing a file of photo- 
graphs of plants, either printed or actual photographs, 
which will bear complete identification data to assist 
in the identification of plants. Any good, clear photo- 
graphs of either cacti or other succulents will be used 


for this file and we would greatly appreciate contri- 
butions. 

Another program which is being successfully car- 
ried on is the identification of any plants which the 
members send in, accompanied by such information as 
to point of collection, or locality, surrounding vege- 
tation, altitude, type of soil and any other data possi- 
ble. Many groups of such plants have already been 
identified and returned to the owners. Whenever pos- 
sible the plants should be accompanied by a good 
photograph of the plants growing in their habitats as 
this sometimes helps greatly in their identification. 

The Research Board would greatly appreciate it if 
the members when taking their collection trips, would 
collect an additional plant of each species for her- 
barium specimen. Be sure to furnish all the infor- 
mation possible when sending plants for this purpose. 

There are several other programs which the Re- 
search Board hopes to be able to put into operation in 
the near future but more about them later. 

These programs will have a very definite effect on 
the study of cacti and the other succulents and are 
bound to be of value to the Society members who 
take advantage of these opportunities. 

The Research Board sincerely hopes that members 
of the Society will take advantage of the offers to 
help. We wish to thank those members who have al- 
ready cooperated. 


HoMER Rush, Director 
820 W. 115th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
4 4 4 


CORRECTION 


On page 190, Nov.-Dec. issue of the JOURNAL, 
“Heliotropism of Cacti,’’ transpose the last two lines 
on the page. 

Page 174, ‘From Peru—Peruvocereus mutangularis” 
should read ‘comb. nov.” Also a JOURNAL reader 
writes, “Another point about Peruvocereus multan- 
gularis in last JOURNAL: Akers has taken the type of 
Haageocereus and moved it to another genus. That is 
strictly agin regulations. If Cactus multangularis 
Willd. and Haageoc. pseudomelanostele are the same 
plant as Akers says, then there are two possibilities: 
the plant described by Akers on pg. 174 is really 
H. pseudomelanostele in which case Peruvocereus has 
to be synonymous with Haageocereus as it is based on 
identical characteristics as the latter’s type, and a new 
genus would have to be set up for Haageocereus 
(sensu Akers); or, if the pictured plant is not H. 
pseudomelanostele (which I hope it isn’t) then it’s a 
new Peruvocereus variety. Confused? So am I—but 
while I’m probably wrong about some of this I know 
that you can’t give a type species a comb. nov. Let 
me know if and where I’m wrong. 

4 4 4 


C. W. ARMSTRONG, CANADIAN COLLECTOR 


C. W. Armstrong of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
passed away suddenly on July 26th at the age of 80. 
He was known as an interesting correspondent to many 
members of the Society. In the early days of the So- 
ciety and the Journal he wrote articles about his, 
then, favorite plants, the Sempervivums. 

His interest in rock garden plants expanded to in- 
clude all of the cactus and succulents. He collected 
the farthest North cactus—Opuntias from British Co- 
lumbia. He maintained a large collection of plants, 
and once wrote of the tremendous task of taking them 
in for protection from winter weather. Through the 
years he built up a valuable collection of literature 
which was given, at his death, to the Vancouver 
Public Library. 


The following eight pages are a list of Backeberg’s new genera. 
This has long been needed by taxonomists. 





CACTUS AND SUCCULENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


SOME RESULTS OF TWENTY YEARS OF CACTUS RESEARCH’ 


By CurT BACKEBERG 
PART II 


An annotated list of my new genera, 


It has been intended here to bring together 
all of the names of taxonomic consideration 
used in my publications. Reference is given to 
the place of valid or invalid publication of each 
new name, and all changes in status of names 
due to my writings are brought up to date. All 
references will be found in complete, unabbre- 
viated form in the bibliography which will 
appear at the end of the list. Type localities are 


Species, varieites and comb:nations 


indicated whenever adequate data have not here- 
tofore appeared. The genera are arranged by 
number according to the Synopsis of Part 1 of 
this sezies. Brief notes of a taxonomic nature 
are included under some of the genera and 
species for the aid of the serious student. Cer- 
tain entities which remain invalidly described 
for want of a Latin diagnosis are provided with 
a validating diagnosis. 


SUBFAMILIA II. OPUNTIOIDEAE 


TriBUs 1. Phyllopuntiinae 
4. Quiabentia chacoensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 100, 410. 


TRIBUS 2. Euopuntieae 
SUBTRIBUs 1. Cylindropuntiinae 
Natio 1. Austrocylindropuntiae 
In connection with the recognition here of sheathed versus sheathless spines in separat- 
ing the North American from the South American group of cylindrical opuntias, it may 
be pointed out that Opuntia puelchana Castellanos, 1928, described from Argentina, is 
considered identical with the central Mexican Cylindropuntia tunicata (Lk. & O.) Knuth. 
The occurrence of this plant in South America, where it is known also in Ecuador, Peru 
and Chile, appears to be explained best by dispersal from Mexico under the early in- 
fluence of Indian movements (Backeberg, 1937f). 


6. Austrocylindropuntia Backbg., 1938e, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-6: Type: Opuntia 
exaltata Berg. 

A. albiflora (K. Sch.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
Spegazzini v. albiflora (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 121. 

A. clavarioides (Pfeiff.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
clavarioides (Pfeiff.) Knuth, in Backberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 122. 
Opuntia ruiz-laelii Castellanos, 1943a, Lilloa: 211-213. 

A. cylindrica (Lamarck) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 12. Syn .Cylindropuntia 
cylindrica (Lamarck) Knuth, in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 120. 

A. exaltata (Berg.) Backbg., 1938¢, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-6. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
exaltata (Berg. ) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 120. 

A. haematacantha (Backbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia haematacantha Backbg., 
in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 118, 410. 

A. humahuacana (Backbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia humahuacana Backbg., 
in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119, 411. 

A. hypsophila (Speg.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia hypsophila (Speg.) Backbg., 
in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119. 

A, maldonadensis (Arech.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia maldonadensis (Arech.) 
Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 122. 

A. miquelii (Monv.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
miquelii (Monv.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 121. 

A. pachypus (K. Sch.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
pachypus (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 120. 


*Edited by E. Yale Dawson. 
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A. salmiana (Parm.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia 
salmiana (Parm.) Knuth, in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 121. 

A. schickendantzii (Web.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia schickendantzii (Web.) 
Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 122. 

A. shaferi (Br. & R.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia shaferi (Br. & R.) Backbg., 
in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119. 

A. spegazzinii (Web.) comb. nov. Syn. Cylindropuntia spegazzinii (Web.) Backbg., 
in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 121. 

A. subulata (Muehlenpfdt.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 12. Syn. Cylindr- 
opuntia subulata (Muehlenpfdt.) Knuth, in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 121. 

A. teres (Cels) Backbg., 1944, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 39. Syn. Cylindropuntia teres 
(Cels) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119-120. 

A. verschaffeltii (Web.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindr- 
opuntia verschaffeltii (Web.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
119. 

A. vestita (S.-D.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 13. Syn. Cylindropuntia ves- 
tita (S.-D.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119. 

A. vestita vat. major Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119; 
Backeberg, 1944, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 39, without Latin diagnosis. As validating 
diagnosis: Differt phyllis caducis longioribus, corporeque validiore. 

A. weingartiana (Bckbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Opuntia weingartiana Backbg., 1935h, 
Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1935-8. Cylindropuntia weingartiana (Backbg.) Backbg., in 
Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 119. 

A. sp. Cylindropuntia setigera nomen nudum, in Backeberg, 1937m, 10 Jahre Kak- 
teenf. (catalog): 37. 

7. Pterocactus australis (Web.) Backbg., 1950, Des. Pl. Life: 17-19. 

P. australis var. arnoldianus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
104, without Latin diagnosis. As validating diagnosis: Differt aculeis centralibus 
nigris. 

F; shottsbergii (Br. & R.) Backbg., 1950, Des. Pl. Life: 17-19. 

P. sp. No. 1989b, in Backeberg, 1937m, 10 Jahre Kakteenf. (catalog): 18, was not 
described. 

Natio 2. Boreocylindropuntiae 
10. Marenopuntia Backbg., 1950a, Des. Pl. Life: 27. Type: Opuntia marenae Parsons. 
This genus represents a northern parallelism with Prerocactus. Characteristic are 
the terminal flowers and the swollen apical parts of the branches which split when 
the fruit matures. 
M. marenae (Parsons) Backbg., 1950a, Des. Pl. Life: 27. 


SUBTRIBUS 2. Sphaeropuntiinae 
Natio 1. Austrosphaeropuntiae 


The large number of species of Tephrocactus marks them as the dominant representa- 
tives of the Opuntioideae in western South America. It appears desirable to recognize 
Lemaire’s genus as a southern parallelism to the northern Corynopuntia Knuth. 


11. Tephrocactus atacamensis (Phil.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 108. 

T. atroviridis (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 105. Syn. Opuntia atroviridis Werd. & Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, Neue 
Kakt.: 63. 

T. bolivianus (S.-D.) comb. nov. This species has long been misidentified with 
T. pentlandii. The latter is a dwarfish plant, however, according to Salm-Dyck’s 
original description. The characteristic plant of the Bolivian puna is T. bolivianus, 
forming large groups, not T. pentlandii as Britton & Rose indicated. 

T. bruchii (Speg.) Backbg., 1939d, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 17. The combination also 
appeared in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111, but with Spegazzini as 
mistaken authority. 
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T. corotilla (K. Sch.) Backbg. & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 112. Syn. Opuntia 
corotilla K. Schumann, in Vaupel, 1913: 28. This plant may be synonymous with 
T. sphaericus (see below). Corotilla is a locality on the south Peruvian railway 
between Airampal (place of many low cacti) and Pampa de Arrieros. 

T. corrugatus (S.-D.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 113. 

T. darwinii (Hemsley) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 113. 

T. diadematus Lem. var. caluus (Lem.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, 
Kaktus-ABC: 107. Opuntia haageana nom. nud. seems to belong here. 

T. diadematus Lem. vat. minor Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
107, without Latin diagnosis. 

T. dimorphus (Foerst.) Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep: 65. Syn. Tephrocactus campestris 
(Br. & R.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. 

T. flexuosus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 109, 410. 

T. floccosus (S.-D.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 105. 

T. geometrizans (Cast.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. 

T. halophilus (Speg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. 

T. hypogaeus (Werd.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 110. 

T. ignescens (Vpl.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 108. 

T. ignotus (Br. & R.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. 

T. kuehnrichianus (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 110. Syn. Opuntia kuehnrichiana Werd. & Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, 
Neue Kakt.: 64. 

T. kuehnvichianus vat. applanatus (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & 
Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. Syn. Opuntia kuehnrichiana var. applanata Werd. 
& Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, Neue Kakt.: 64. 

T. lagopus (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106. 

T. leoncito (Werd.) Backbg., 1944, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 43. 

T. minusculus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 109, 410. 

T. minutus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 110, 410. 

T. mistiensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 110, 410. 

T. nigrispinus (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 109. 

T. ovatus (Pfeiff.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 113. 

T. pentlandii (S.-D.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 108. 
[see also T. bolivianus (S.-D.) Backbg. above}. 

T. pseudorauppianus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 112, 410. 
This plant inhabits the higher coastal districts south of Taltal, Chile, as above 
Coquimbo. 

T. rarissimus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 108, 410. 

T. rauppianus (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 109. 

T. riojanus (Hoss.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 113. 

T. setiger Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106, 410. 

T. silvestris Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 109, 410. 

T. sphaericus (Foerst.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 111. 
T. corotilla (K. Sch.) Backbg. (see above) may be synonymous. 

T. strobiliformis (Berg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106. 
T. subinermis (Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 108. 
Syn. Opuntia subinermis Backbg., 1935h, (Aug.), Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1935-8. 

T. subsphaericus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 112, 410. 

T. subterraneus (Fries) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 110. 

T. tarapacanus (Phil.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 114. 

T. udonis (Wegt.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106. 

T. unguispinus (Backbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Opuntia unguispina Backbg., 1937g, Blatt. 
f. Kakteenf., 1937-7. 

T. verticosus (Wgt.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106. 

T. weberi (Speg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 106. 

T. wilkeanus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 108, 410. 
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SUBTRIBUS 3. Platyopuntiinae 


Natio 2. Platyopuntiae 
16. Opuntia (Tournef.) Mill. 
Pars 1. Australes 

The five species below represent low, flat opuntias found in some of the higher 
places of the eastern Argentino-Bolivian Cordillera. The natives call them “‘air- 
ampoas’’ or ‘‘hairampus.”’ 
. albisaetacens Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 127, 411. 
. boliviensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 128, 411. 
. cedergreniana Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 128, 411. 
. erectoclada Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 128, 411. 
. tilcarensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 128, 411. 


Pars 2. Boreales 


'O. compressa (Salisb.) Backbg., 1944, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 7. Syn. Opuntia opuntia 
(L.) Karsten, a tautonym not permitted under the International Rules of Botanical 
Nomenclature, Art. 68, 3. 


SOO900 


TRIBUS 3. Pseudopuntieae 
19. Tacinga zehntneri Backbg. & Voll, in Backeberg, 1935c, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1935-3. 
This is the purplish flowering plant first observed by Zehntner and cited by Britton 
and Rose, 1919: 40, but, since no open flowers were seen at that time, not recog- 
nized by them as a new species. 


SUBFAMILIA III. CEREOIDEAE 
TRIBUS 1. Hylocereeae 
SUBTRIBUS 1. Rhipsalidinae 
Natio 1. Rhipsalides 
SUBNATIO 1. Eurhipsalides 
21. Lepismium Pfeiff. The classification of the Eurhipsalides by means of the two genera 
Rhipsalis and Lepismium and their respective four subgenera, is not only the most 
exact means of differentiating the existing forms, but also facilitates considerably 
the determination of the species of this subnatio. 
Subg. 1. Eulepismium Knuth, in Backeberg, 1942a, Cact. Jahrb, DKG: 75. 
Lepismium vollii Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 156, 411. 
Subg. 2. Calamorhipsalis K. Sch. 
Lepismium chrysocarpum (Loefgr.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
133. 


L. dissimile (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 154. 

L. epiphyllanthoides (Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
154. Syn. Rhipsalis epiphyllanthoides Backbg., 1935), Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1935-10, 
without Latin diagnosis. As validating diagnosis: Ramis cylindricis (siccatis: 
aliquid costatis), articulatis; areolis tomento albido, primum ca. 12 saetis albis, 
deciduis ; floribus flavido-albidis, 3 cm. latis; fructu ignoto. Brasilia australis. 

L. floccosum (S.-D.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

L. gibberulum (Web.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

L. megalanthum (Loefgr.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

L. neves-armondii (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
155. 

L. pacheco-leonii (Loefgr.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 154. 

L. pulvinigerum (Lindb.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

L. puniceo-discus (Lindb.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

L. tucumanense (Web.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155. 

Subg. 4. Trigonorhipsalis K. Sch. 
Lepismium cereoides Backbg. & Voll, in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 155, 
411. 
L. trigonum (Pfeiff.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 156. 
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Natio 2. Epiphylloides 
SuBNATIO 3. Epiphylli 
This subnatio is used to bring together a group of genera and species in which a zygo- 
cactoid body-form is mutual to all, and in which a line of progressive specialization of 
the flower is shown, from one of “primitive’’ Rhipsalis-like form, to one of highly 
specialized, zygocactoid form. It seems that other authors who have placed Pseudozygo- 
cactus epiphylloides in Rhipsalis have overlooked this fact. Because it is represented in 
the Old World, I consider Rhipsalis as the oldest member of the subtribe. Among its 
species there are no zygocactoid body-forms. 

28. Pseudozygocactus Backbg., 1938e, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-6. Type: Rhipsalis 
epiphylloides Campos-Porto & Werd. This genus is characterized by zygocactoid 
habit and rhipsaloid flowers. 

P. epiphylloides (Campos-Porto & Werd.) Backbg., 1938e, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938- 
6 (by mention of type of new genus, but without actual combination) ; 1942a, 
Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 22. 

29. Epiphyllopsis gaertneri (K. Sch.) Berg. var. tiburtii Backbg. & Voll, in Backeberg, 

1949h, Arqu. Jard. Bot. Rio de Janeiro: 149. 


SUBTRIBUS 2. Phyllocactinae 
Natio 3. Phyllocacti 
SUBNATIO 1. Euphyllocacti 


I would place the recently described genus Cryptocereus Alexander (1950) here, just 
ahead of Marniera, where it appears to represent the primary stage in the reduction-line 
of the shoot-character of the ovary: from wool, bristles and a few spines to nakedness. 
32. Marniera Backbg., 1950f, Cact. & Succ. Journ. Am.: 153. Type: Phyllocactus macrop- 

tera Lemaire. This genus is distinctive because of the long hairs borne on the ovary. 
The next reduction step along this line appears to be the genus Lobzera with its 
felty areoles on tube and ovary. 


M. macroptera (Lem.) Backbg., comb. nov. 


SUBTRIBUS 3. Hylocereinae 
Natio 2. Nyctohylocerei 
SUBNATIO 2. Hylocerei 
48. Hylocereus microcladus Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 61. 
H. peruvianus Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 61. This is the southermost of the hylo- 
cerei in South America. 
TRIBUS 2. Cereeae 
SEMITRIBUS 1. Austrocereeae 
SUBTRIBUS 1. Austrocereinae 
NATIO 2. Milae 
Of the three southern microcereoid forms, the Pfeifferae, the Milae, and Chamaecereus, 
the first two are strongly separated by flower-characters (the Milae representing a reduced 
step in flower-vestment), while Chamaecereus is obviously a dwarfish trichocereoid plant. 


51. Mila kubeana Werd. & Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, Neue Kakt.: 83. 
M. nealeana Backbg., 1934k, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1934-11. 


NATIO 3. Corryocerei 
SUBNATIO 1. Heliocorryocerei 


53. Erdisia erecta Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 62. 
E. maxima Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 62. 
E. melanotricha (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 174. 
54. Neocardenasia Backbg., 1949a, Blatt. f. Sukkulentenk.: 2 (descriptio generico- 
specifica). Type: Neocardenasia herzogiana Backbg. This genus differs from 
Neoraimondia in a number of ways: the sometimes geminous areoles are only 
thick-felty and prominent, not cephalioid ; the tube is not woolly, but covered with 
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long, stiff bristles; the stamens are attached in short series just at the base of the 
perianth-segments ; the inner tube is without stamens; the ovary and the fruit are 
not provided with deciduous clusters of spines, but also with rather long bristles 
which do not fall off entirely when the fruit matures; the style and stamens are 
not short as in Neoraimond.a, but protruding; the seeds have a double-marked 
umbilicus. Buxbaums’s consideration (1949: 39) that there is no difference be- 
tween these two genera is undoubtedly based on an insufficient knowledge of 
Neocardenasia. Cardenas, who has seen and studied both is in agreement with the 
recognition of the new genus. 

N. herzogiana Backbg., 1949a, Blatt. f. Sukkulentenk.: 2. This plant is named for 
Dr. Herzog of Jena who first observed it between Pulquina and Comarapa, east 
Bolivia (Backeberg, 1934x). 

Neoraimondia gigantea (Backbg.) Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 62. First mentioned, 
as nomen nudum, in Backeberg, 1934q, Der Kakteen-Fr.: 56. Syn. Neoraimondia 
macrostibas var. gigantea Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
176, 411. 

N. rosiflora (Backbg.) Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 62. Syn. Neoraimondia macrosti- 
bas var. rosiflora Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 411. This 
is the rather low plant of Eulalia valley near Chosica, Peru. 

N. arequipensis (Meyen) Backbg., 1937i, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-9. This is the 
oldest name for the type of the genus, Neoraimondia macrostibas (K. Sch.) Br. & 
R. It is a plant with whitish flowers. The figure given by Britton & Rose (1920: 
181) shows how considerably this flower differs from that of Neocardenasia 
Backeberg, 1949a: 2). 


SUBNATIO 2. Nyctocorryocerei 


Armatocereus Backbg., 1938e, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-6 (Latin diagnosis). First 
mentioned in Backeberg 1934c, Blatt f. Kakteenf., 1934-3. Type: Cereus lateus 
HBK. Type locality: North Peru, Huancabamba. These cerei are nocturnal, 
have narrow (!) flowers with rather short perianth-segments. The tube is spiny 
like the ovary and fruit. The seeds are large and dull. 

A. cartwrightianus (Br. & R.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 
176. 

A. godingianus (Br. & R.) Backbg., 1938c, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-3. 

A. laetus (HBK.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 176. 

A. matucanensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 176, 411. It 
seems clear that Cereus ghiesbreghtii K. Schumann (1898: 81), surely erroneously 
cited ‘‘from Mexico,” belongs here, or at least to this genus. 

Brachycereus nesioticus (K. Sch.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 176. Howell (1933: 52-53) has shown that Weber's Cereus named after 
Thouars is the Jasminocereus galapagensis of Britton & Rose (1920: 146). The 
next valid name for the type of Brachycereus is Cereus nesioticus K. Sch. In addi- 
tion to C. thouarsii, Weber also described C. galapagensis. These names seem to 
represent the two apparently distinct arborescent cerei in the Galapagos Archi- 
pelago, but it is not clear which one of them is that described by Britton & Rose as 
having a chocolate-brown flower, and which is Schumann's reddish-flowering one 
(his C. sclerocarpus). Stewart (1911) remarks on the great variability of the 
flowers of both. 

Natio 4. Gymnanthocerei 


8. Jasminocereus sclerocarpus (K. Sch.) Backbg., Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. This is the 


reddish flowering one of the two arborescent cerei of the Galapagos Archipelago. 
It is presumably distinct from the chocolate-brown flowering one which has a 
naked (?) ovary. See 57 above. 

Gymnanthocereus Backbg., 1937g, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-7. Type: Cereus micro- 
spermus Werd. & Backbg., chosen by Backeberg, 1942a: 27, against the earlier 
choice, Cereus chlorocarpus HBK., which is known only from the literature. 
This genus differs in several ways from Browningia: the flowers are shorter and 
naked ; the scales are not persistent as in Browningia, but soon shrink so that the 
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fruit is not provided with large scales; the fruit is not longish, but round and 
nearly smooth; the seeds are very small and a little shiny, rather than large and 
dull. In Gymnanthocereus the entirely cylindrical main stems are devoid of spines 
while the branches are spiny, later with soft spines only at the top. In Browningia 
the converse is the case: the main stems have long, strong spines and the branches 
have none. 


G. chlorocarpus (HBK.) Backbg., 1937g, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-7. 
G. microspermus (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 27. Syn. 
Cereus microspermus Werd. & Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, Neue Kakt.: 80. 


Natio 5. Loxanthocerei 


Clistanthocereus Backbg., 19371, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. Type: Borzicactus fieldianus 
Br. & R. These large cerei have flowers with narrow tube and mouth, rather short 
limb, and very scaly tube. Possibly identical with Azureocereus Akers? 

C. fieldianus (Br. & R.) Backbg., 19371, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. 

C. hertlingianus Backbg., 19371, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. 


Loxanthocereus Backbg., 19371, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. Type: Cereus acanthurus 
Vaupel. These are slender, rather short-stemmed plants with strongly s-curved 
flowers with slender, non-flattened tube and widely opened zygomorphic limb. 
They have no wool-ring above the nectary. 

L. acanthurus (Vpl.) Backbg., 19371, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 24. Syn. Borzicactus acan- 
thurus (Vpl.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 192. 

L. acanthurus vat. ferox (Backbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Borzicactus acanthurus vat. ferox 
Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 192, without Latin diagnosis. 
As validating diagnosis: Differt aculeo centrali, flavido, ad 2 cm. longo. Peruvia 
centralis prope Matucana. 

L. eriotrichus (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., 1937k, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-11. Syn. 
Cereus eriotrichus Werd. & Backbg., in Backeberg, 1931, Neue Kakt.: 80. Borzi- 
cactus eriotrichus (Werd. & Backbg.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, 
Kaktus-ABC: 192. 

L. eriotrichus vat. longispinus nomen nudum, in Backeberg, 1937m, 10 Jahre Kak- 
teenf. (catalog). 

L. faustianus (Backbg.) Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 65. Syn. Borzicactus faustianus 
Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 193, 411. 

L. keller-badensis Backbg. & Krainz, 1948, Sukkulentenk. Jahrb. Schw. KG.: 22. 

L. sextonianus (Backbg.) Backbg., 1942, Fedde Rep.: 65. Syn. Erdisia sextonianus 
Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 174, 411. 

L. jajoianus (Backbg.) comb. nov. Syn. Borzicactus jajoianus Backbg., in Backeberg 
& Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 194, 192, 411. 

Borzicactus websterianus Backbg., 1937k, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-11. Borzicactus 
has cylindrical tubes (not flattened as in Seticereus and Oreocereus), and a wool- 
ring above the nectary. 

B. websterianus var. rufispinus Backbg., 1937k, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-11. 


Seticereus Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 75. First mentioned without Latin 
diagnosis, Backeberg, 1937r, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 28. Type: Cactus icosagonus 
HBK. At first the species of Seticereus were recognized under Binghamia Br. 
& R. mut. char. (Backeberg, 1936z, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 17) but with the clarifica- 
tion and rejection of this genus, the new designation Seticereus became necessary. 
In it the flower-tube is somewhat flattened, the wool-ring is lacking above the 
nectary, and in the flowering zone long, non-deciduous bristles are produced. 

S. humboldtii (HBK.) Backbg., 1937k, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1937-11. Syn. Binghamia 
humboldtii (HBK.) Backbg., 1934aa, Der Kakteen-Fr.: 124; 1934j, Blatt. f. 
Kakteenf., 1934-10. 

S. icosagonus (HBK.) Backbg., 1942a, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 28. Syn. Binghamia 
icosagona (HBK.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 197. 

S. icosagonus vat. aurantiaciflorus Backbg., 1943e, Kakteenk.: 31. Syn. Seticereus 
icosagonus Vat. aureiflorus nomen nudum, in Backeberg, 1937m, 10 Jahre Kak- 
teenf. (catalog): 9. 
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S. oehmeanus Backbg., 1943e, Kakteenk.: 31. 

S. oehmeanus var. ferrugineus Backbg., 1943e, Kakteenk.: 31. Syn. Seticereus fer- 
rugineus nomen nudum, in Backeberg, 1937m, 10 Jahre Kakteenf. (catalog) : 9. 

S. roezlii (Haage jr.) Backbg., 1949j, Sukkulentenk. Jahrb. Schw. KG.: 5. Syn. 
Cleistocactus roezlii (Haage jr.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus- 
ABC: 190. Perhaps C. chotaensis Web., up to 2 meters high, with orange flowers 
and black hairs, from Rio Chota, Peru, belongs here. 

Cleistocactus buchtienii Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 189, 
411. 

C. grossei Backbg., 1934aa, Der Kakteen-Fr.: 12; in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, 
Kaktus-ABC: 189. Syn. Cereus grossei nomen nudum, in Weingart, 1908. 

C. herzogianus Backbg., 1934f, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1934-6. 

C. jujuyensis (Backbg.) Backbg., 1942c, Beitr. Sukkulentenk. -pflege: 49-50. 
Syn. Cleistocactus strausii var. jujuyensis Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, 
Kaktus-ABC: 190. This species was first called by Fric C. straussi: others errone- 
ously identified it with C. hyalacanthus (K. Sch.) Goss. 

C. morawetzianus Backbg., 1936, Jahrb. DKG: 77. A white-flowering species. 

C. strausii (Heese) Backbg., 1934aa, Der Kakteen-Fr.: 125. 

C. tominensis (Wegt.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 190. 

C. tupizensis (Vpl.) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 190. 

Oreocereus Br. & R. This genus has flattened tubes, but no wool-ring above the 
nectary. 

O. ula Backbg., 1949b, Des. Pl. Life: 9. This is a creeping relative of O. 
trollii, with copious white hairs, found in the northern province of Tupiza, Bolivia. 

O. fossulatus (Lab.) Backbg., 1934aa, Der Kakteen-Fr.: 122; in Backeberg & Knuth, 
1935, Kaktus-ABC: 186. 

O. hendriksenianus Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 186, 411. 
Type locality: Northeast of Uyupampa, on the south Peruvian railway. 

O. maximus Backbg., 1949b, Des. Pl. Life: 9. 

O. neocelsianus Backbg., 1949b, Des. Pl. Life: 6. Salm-Dyck’s description of Pilo- 
cereus celsianus, a name of Lemaire in Cels’ catalog, was a combination of the 
characters of two different species: C. celsianus and C. trollii. Both were discovered 
by Bridges and believed at that time to be two forms of one species. The char- 
acteristics of the taller form, as noted by Salm-Dyck, had to be represented under 
this new name. 

O. trollii (Kupp) Backbg., in Backeberg & Knuth, 1935, Kaktus-ABC: 187. O. 
irigoyenii Fric, nomen nudum, is a synonym. 

O. variicolor Backbg., 1938c, Blatt. f. Kakteenf., 1938-3; 1944, Cact. Jahrb. DKG.: 
31, without Latin diagnosis. As validating diagnosis: Differt ab aliis Oreocereis 
aculeis valde varicoloribus et crinibus saepe valde reductis vel deficientibus. Chile 
borealis. Type locality: Near Ticnamar, on the western slopes of the north-Chilean 
andes. 

Morawetzia Backbg., 1936, Jahrb. DKG.: 73. Type: Morawetzia doelziana Backbg. 
The plants of this genus have a terminal cephalium, zygomorphic flowers and fruits 
similar to those of Oreocereus, but with the tube not flattened. There is a scaly 
zone above the nectary. 

M. doelziana Backbg., 1936, Jahrb. DKG.: 73. 

Arequipa weingartiana Backbg., 1936s, Kaktusar: 61. 

Matucana weberbaueri (Vpl.) Backbg., 1939c, Beitr. zur Sukkulentenk.: 42. These 
plants are variable. They have regular soft, yellowish spines and interwoven, 
longer, soft, white spines. 


To be continued 
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AMATEUR PAGE 


Conducted by Sherman E, Beahm, 2686 Paloma, Pasadena, California. A discussion page for beginners. Send 
comments and snap shots so that others may see how you grow your plants. 





Fic. 13. Left: A home-sick Spanish-Mexican introduced this Opuntia into the Hawaiian Islands more than 100 
years ago. It is now a pest that has destroyed thousands of acres of grazing land. Right: Honomalino (Quiet 
Cove) where Aloes are well adapted to their environment. 


FROM HAWAII 


My interest must now be almost fifteen years old 
and has persisted through many years of gruelling 
school teaching, World War II, and a semi-invalid 
life with interest limited to 50 or 60 potted specimens. 
All through the years the JOURNAL has been an ever 
satisfying source of inspiration. 

The pictures show the plants that my sister and I 
have been cherishing in a faraway South Kona garden 
on the island of Hawaii. It is near Honomalino Bay 
and accessible only by canoe or on foot over a rough 
trail. There is nothing unusual about our plants for 
they must be hardy varieties to survive severe dry 
seasons, perhaps followed by torrents of rain. Iso- 
lated by miles of desert, our plants escape some insect 
pests. The sea air puts brown scab on some, dampness 
rots out all Ferocacti, and our favorite Echeverias 
shrivel in the dry season. 


Certain types had to be eliminated for fear they 
will escape and become pests. Pieces of cacti and the 
fruit quickly rooted after being caught in the fur and 
carried about by mongooses. We were frightened when 
we saw birds eating the purple fruit of the Opuntias; 
Hawaii is already cursed with Opuntia megacantha 
and we do not propose to add to the list. 


The garden thrives on volcanic ash deeply covered 
with rich organic matter. It is about five miles from 
where the lava stream hit the sea on June 2, 1950, 
and two miles from Hoopuloa flow of 1926. 


Miss Mary C. PoRTER. 


FROM MISSOURI 


“I am quite a cactus fiend and have been for the 
last 10 years. I have about 50 varieties and that 


practically covers the Kansas City area. Am always in 
the market for new varieties. However, I have a cactus 
which is turning out to be a problem. It’s the Christ- 
mast cactus and the last three years it has refused to 
bloom. It's planted in a wood tub, 12 inches high and 
14 inches across, in rich soil consisting mostly of soil, 
humus, sand and peat-moss. This plant is seven years 
old. All my friends tell me what to do, and I hate 
like everything to lose this plant and am at my wits 
end as to what to do. Part of the leaves are like they 
should be and part of it is so shriveled it isn’t funny. 
I'm afraid to water it too much as most cacti can't 
stand watering. If you can enlighten me I would ap- 
preciate it very much.” 
Mrs. RICHARD E. TOMLINSON. 

When a cactus plant shrivels, it usually denotes 
that the roots are not functioning. Sometimes nemat- 
odes get started and, after a year or so, increase to such 
an extent on the root that they hinder the plant from 
securing its proper nourishment. In which case the 
plant will have to be taken up and the roots removed 
and then treated as a fresh cutting, dipped in sulphur 
and dried a short time before re-rooting. It is the be- 
lief of some Christmas cactus growers that periodi- 
cally these plants go through a stage such as you de- 
scribe and shed a good portion of their branches, 
eventually taking hold and growing again. The normal 
growth on your plant suggests that possibly only a 
portion of the root has become diseased. 

If the root on your plant has rotted the effects 
might not be noted for several months. Sometimes one 
branch will rot at the soil line and the rest of the 
plant not be damaged. In such case remove the in- 
jured branches and dry the wound with sulphur. 

It would seem that the type of soil you are using is 
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all right. You do not hint that you have been over 
fertilizing the plant which sometimes causes trouble 
such as over-stimulating a top growth which the root 
eventually cannot support. 

Remember that all forms of Christmas cactus like a 
moist atmosphere and are shade loving. If drainage is 
perfect and a plant is in good condition, it should 
stand considerable watering. 


4 4 4 


Suggestions from James W. Alexandre, New Zealand, 
on keeping individual plant records. 


“I keep a card index of my pot plants. I enter here 
genus and species, when obtained, from whom and 
how (i.e. gift exchange or bought) state what obtained 
(i.e. unrooted cutting, rooted cutting, or offset, seed- 
ling, plant or grown from seed) and lastly the repot- 
ting dates and sizes of pot used. I do not enter soil 
mixture as I use the same for everything: sandy soil 
with my own made leafmold. I only add lime to 
Astrophytum, Lophophora and Ceph. senilis. All 
others do better without it. I paint my pots with 
bituminous paint inside to prevent pots drying out.” 





Fic. 14. Aloe Thraskii, 20 years old, grown from seed. 
Flowered two years and then the California frost and 
snow killed the trunk. Note the roots nearly two feet 
long trying to re-reach the ground again. 
Haselton plant and photo. 


ROUND ROBINS 
SUMMARY 
Cactus and Succulent Round Robin No. 1 
A little about the Robin Members: 

Members are from six different states—Mass., N. 
Y., Pa., Ill., and Minn. They have various occupations 
such as: 

1. One lady is a postmaster (since 1937). 

2. Another a garment factory worker—laying cloth 

and tieing bundles. 

3. One member, with her husband, has a shop out- 
side her house where they make and sell hand- 
made jewelry; copper, silver and enamel articles. 
She is the designer. 

4. Housewife. 

5. Another, once a city girl, but married a farmer 
and they raise tall corn that Iowa is famous for. 

6. Two members are in small apartments but man- 
age to get room for their cacti and other succu- 
lents. 

W hat they read: 

One member writes that she has a FEW cactus books 
such as: Cacti for the Amateur, Succulents for the 
Amateur, Epiphyllum Hand Book—Scott E. Haselton, 
Dr. Craig's Mammillaria Hand Book, Vera Higgins’ 
Study of Cacti, Marshall & Bocks’ Cactaceae, Law- 
son’s Cacti for the Amateur Collector, The Cactus 
Book by Houghton, Phyllo-Cactus by Curt Knebel, 
What Kind of a Cactus Izzat by Reg. Manning, Colo- 
rado Cacti—Boissevain, Arizona Cacti—Benson & 
Thornber, The Cactus and its Home by Forrest 
Shreve, Texas Cacti by Schulz and Runyon, Cactus and 
other Succulent Plants by H. M. Roan, Brazil and its 
Columnar Cacti by Werdermann, California Cactus by 
Baxter. 

Those who cannot afford to own books, borrow 
from libraries or friends and many list Cacti for the 
Amateur and Succulents for the Amateur as two that 
they read. They have also been able to get bound 
copies of the Cactus and Succulent Journal from a 
Horticultural Society Library. 

A member writes that she will gladly mail a pint of 
black walnut meats (carefully picked over) to anyone 
who would lend her Dr. Craig's book on Mams. for 
a month. (Looks as if she might get it from the long 
list above.) 

Several wonder where Johnson's Jubilee Catalogue* 
is! Many take Arizona Highways and one writes 
about our own Journal this interesting paragraph: 

“I got out bound copies of the Journal (from 
Hort. Lib.) and what material was there! I never can 
absorb all the material that is in the Journal but 
now I find I would miss it very much. I did skip one 
year but came back and mean to get that year’s back 
copies sometime.” 

A few observations on what they do with their plants: 

Almost all of the members grow some cacti from 
seed. One member has as many as 600 seedlings and 
enjoys supplying her friends with some of them, trad- 
ing, etc. 

The plants are stored for the most part in attics or 
basements for the winter months. 

None of the members have mentioned owning a 
greenhouse so most of the cacti are grown in the house 


*Scheduled for February, 1951. Ed. 





Order the new Aloe book now and check your plants. Dr. Reynold’s 650 page monograph with 572 illustrations 
and 75 color plates is now being shipped from So. Africa. Order your copy now ($14.50 postpaid direct from Africa, 
$14.92 in California). Exclusive distributor in North America: Abbey Garden Press, 132 W. Union, Pasadena, Calif. 
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or outside. One lady stores her cacti in the attic with 
some sort of a net covering to keep the mice away. 

The plants are grown singly in pots, Several to- 
gether in pots and some are even in a large dishpan 
in the attic! 

Many bloom even without the benefit of a green- 
house. One member speaks of having several Mams 
that bloom well for her. 

One writes: ‘A Robin friend in the West calls the 
peanut cactus “those blooming fools!” but I just get 
“peanuts.” 

Some questions and answers: 


1. A seasoned cactus collector writes one Robin 
member that she “recommends 10% gypsum for As- 
trophytums for bloom, but not to use plaster that 
had Plaster of Paris in it for a gypsum source. Yet 
Rodgers writes that Plaster of Paris is the commercial 
name for gypsum, in a Journal article of his. I could 
go to a store and get Plaster of Paris, do assume it 
would need weathering. Can't find gypsum locally,— 
do use old plaster. Would you straighten me out on 
this mix-up?” 

Answer: “Yes, Plaster of Paris is made from gyp- 
sum but don’t use Plaster of Paris on any plant. The 
Gypsum I had was given to me by a friend (10 lbs. 
of it) and I have never been able to buy any. It was 
rather fine like coarse sand only it was whitish and I 
have an Astrophytum asterias potted in it 3 years ago 
that blooms most of the time—at least 3 or 4 flowers 
a month, 10 months each year, but don’t use it on the 
other Astrophytums. I am using plenty of lime in the 
soil since I have been unable to get more Gypsum 
but have never had an A. asterias to flower so much as 
the one planted in Gypsum. I have met Mr. Rodgers 
—he certainly knows cacti.’’—etc., ete. 


The most common plants in collections: 


Parodia aureispina, Rebutia senilis var. dasyphrissa, 
Echinopsis eryiesii, Echinopsis multiplex, Notocactus 
tabularis, Notocactus mammulosus, Lobivia longi- 
Spina, Trichocereus candicans, Mams, Epiphyllums, 
Kleinias, Gasterias, Cereopegia woodii, Stapelia varie- 
gata. 

In flower Oct. 16, Mary Karr, Otley, Iowa: Tiger 
Jaws, Dolichotele sphaerica (four buds ), Gymnocaly- 
cium Krotcholiana. 


ROUND ROBIN NEWS 

Round Robin No. 2 started off with seven very 
enthusiastic members. Mrs. Edgar W. Proctor of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, is the director of this Robin and 
in the group there are Mrs. H. L. Schaefer, West 
Virginia; Mrs. Florence B. Pitt, New York; Mrs. G. 
E. Duck, Colorado; Mrs. George C. Copeland, New 
Mexico; and Mrs. A. J. Chapman, Alberta, Canada. 

We are now starting Round Robin No. 3. We need 
more members and a director for it. I shall be glad 
to hear from you. 

There has been a request to organize a Robin on 
the subject of Euphorbias. This type should be an 
interesting one in which to specialize. To date we 
have three members who wish to join this Robin, 
and let's hear from others on this type or any other 
you may wish to have started. 

Would anyone like to have a Robin on Dish Gar- 
dens? I have seen some very attractive ones and the 
thought came to me that we might get some of these 
Dish Garden artists together to trade ideas in a mutual 
hobby. If it appeals to you, let me hear from you and 
I will see what I can do to get you people together. 

MaBEL H. Fay 
123 North Avenue, N. Abington, Mass. 


AN AMATEUR CACTOPHILE’S VACATION 


By JOHN R. KELSEY 


Last year a combined cactus hunting expedi- 
tion and vacation was made into Eastern Oregon 
with very satisfactory results. We collected three 
species of the Opuntia, found at Imnaha, Baker 
and Ontario, respectively, and a Pediocactus 
simpsonii out of Madras. Consequently, a simi- 
lar trip was planned for this year into the re- 
gion along the Columbia and Okanogan rivers, 
in Central and Northern Washington. Although 
both trips were intended primarily for the in- 
digenous varieties, many nice specimens were 
seen in collections in almost every city and ham- 
let visited, thus proving that more folks are 
now “‘cactus fanciers.” 

Leaving Portland one morning the latter part 
of May, we crossed the Columbia river into 
Vancouver, Washington, and followed the 
Evergreen Highway eastward to Goldendale. 
Here we left the Columbia river valley tem- 
porarily, for the climb over Satus Pass, with an 
elevation of 3149 feet and found the travelling 
has been greatly improved by the elimination of 
much of the old grade and reverse curves of the 
“Maryhill Loops.” Then down into the valley 
again at Toppenish and northward through 


Kayima and Ellensburg, here we turned East, 
crossing the Columbia at Vantage and on to 
Quincy. This town is situated in the midst of 
the territory to be reclaimed by water from the 
Grand Coulee dam and many ditches for the 
irrigation project are being dug there. 

At Quincy, where we stopped for supper, we 
inquired if there were any cactus plants in that 
vicinity and were told that a lady had found 
some about five miles north of town. So we 
found our first specimen this year, a Pediocactus 
simpsonii in its native habitat on a wind-swept 
hill, partially covered with dead grass and sage 
brush. As it was getting late, we decided to 
make camp, first having entered the location in 
our log book and intending to revisit it on our 
return trip. 

The next day we stopped for a short visit at 
Trout Lodge, south of Soap Lake, with Mr. 
N.N. Straley. He has been experimenting with 
cactus culture for several years and he presented 
us with a number of cuttings and plants from 
various parts of the U. S. Continuing north, we 
travelled on the bed of where the Columbia 
originally flowed and is now known as the 
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Fic. 15. Mrs. Kelsey finds clusters of Pediocactus simpsonii var. robustior. 


Grand Coulee. This is several miles wide, with 
sheer rock cliffs rising hundreds of feet on each 
side. A stop was made at Dry Falls State Park, 
where the river eons ago presented a mightier 
cataract, both in length and depth, than even 
the world famous Niagara. Then on north to 
the Coulee Dam and across the Colville Indian 
Reservation to Omak, where we were to make 
our temporary headquarters with relatives. 

Our second species of native cactus was quite 
at home in the territory surrounding Omak, a 
city of about 3000 population, situated on both 
sides of the Okanogan river, about 30 miles 
north of its confluence with the Columbia. 
These cacti, of the Opuntia tribe, are quite pro- 
strate and as none were in bloom at the time, 
they were almost hidden by the grass and sage 
brush. The soil is decidedly sandy, almost like 
disintegrated sand stone, so to be sure we could 
grow them more naturally at home, a sack of 
this sand was included in our luggage. On an- 
other day we made a trip to Riverside, a small 
hamlet eight miles north, where more of the 
same species were obtained on a hillside east of 
town. Since returning home we have planted 
them in our rock garden and were delighted 
with silky, greenish-yellow blooms. 

The following day we visited the town of 
Okanogan, some four miles south of Omak, 
where an exhibition of garden and house plants 
was on display at the library. Naturally, I was 
more interested in a showing of Epiphyllum 
blooms and began to ask questions about the 
owner. When I showed them pictures of my 


greenhouse and plants, one of the ladies said 
we should by all means see the collection at the 
home of Mrs. Bert Henry, out of Tonasket, so 
this was added to our log. 

Sunday we started out for the ‘Happy Hill” 
country, to visit more relatives, but found they 
had gone to R. W. Best, a neighbor. I mention 
all this to show how no matter where you go 
you will find cactus plants. We arrived there 
about noon and in the true country style, places 
were included for us to a very sumptious meal. 
Following the dinner, I had the novel experi- 
ence of assisting with the branding of two 
dozen “‘critters,"’ that is I helped keep the 
branding iron hot and ready for them. When 
we returned to the house I asked Mrs. Best if 
she had any cactus plants and found she had a 
couple of the ‘‘stickery” kind that she would be 
glad to trade for some with big flowers, like 
some others she had. For a large specimen of 
the Echinopsis and an Opuntia villis, 1 have 
since sent her some of the “orchid cacti.” 

Our trip to the home of Mrs. Bert Henry, 
where we visited the next day, proved very en- 
joyable and interesting, for she not only had in 
the house some 75 cacti and succulents, many of 
which are large specimen plants, but out doors 
as well. 

The yard to the west is terraced from the 
level of the house, up a slope about seventy-five 
feet higher and has taken eleven years to reach 
its present stage of perfection. Each level is 
about one and a half to two feet wide and con- 
tains such a variety of plants, both wild and 
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tame, as to attract the attention of everyone 
interested in floriculture. Besides the ‘‘prickly 
pears,” some of the “other succulents’ were in 
evidence in the yard, we noted Bryophyllum, 
Crassula, Sedum, several varieties of Semper- 
vivum (hen and chickens) and Mesembryan- 
themum. Before leaving, I was given cuttings 
of Opuntia from Missouri, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, also a nice offset from one of her house 
plants, which she called a ‘‘snake plant.’’ This 
is a fine specimen of Trichocereus, about two 
and a half inches in diameter at the base and 
almost reaching the ceiling. Mrs. Henry's hobby 
is flowers and the various garden clubs visit her 
wonderful display quite frequently and get in- 
spirations, as well as cuttings and plants, 
through her generosity. 

Some one had mentioned that we should be 
certain to visit the Dominion Experimental Sta- 
tion at Summerland, about ten miles north of 
Penticton, B. C., so this was our next objective. 
After crossing the border into Canada, we 
passed several communities on the west side of 
Skaha and Okanagan lakes and were surprised 
to find that almost every home had its own hot 
house, sometimes even two or three of them. 
Not all were of the usual glass roof type, as 
some had roofs of plastic and celloglass. An 
explanation for the numerous hot houses was in 
the gardens, where hot caps covered tomato and 
pepper plants, evidently started inside while the 
weather was too severe. 

Upon inquiring at the office of the Experi- 
mental Station if they had cacti, we were assured 
they did and were directed to the Curator, Mr. 
Nat May. We thoroughly enjoyed our visit 
there, as he was most helpful and glad to an- 
swer such questions as ‘‘What is this one?’’ and 
“Isn't that a Euphorbia?” and the like. 

It was certainly a surprise to see so many 
large specimens planted on this sand hillside in 
Canada, so we took pictures, not only in black 
and white, but color as well. When I asked Mr. 
May, ‘You won't leave these out all year, do 
you?” he replied “Ah, no.” Then he turned to 
Mrs. Kelsey and said, ‘“Ye know, when I take 
them into the greenhouse in the fall, I don’t 
know if I’m a ‘uman bein’ or a bloomin’ pin- 
cushion.” Here, too, let me mention that in 
Canada they spell the name of the river and 
lake, Okanagan, while south of the border it is 
Okanogan. 

Returning to Omak that night and checking 
on our return trip home, we found we had 
Quincy, Vantage and Yakima yet to visit for 
cacti, so we decided that on the morrow we 
should begin our homeward trek. This was 
done by following down the Okanogan river 


through Brewster, where it merges with the 
Columbia and on through Entiat and Chelan. 
A stop was made at the famous Ohme Gardens, 
about three miles north of Wenatche and spent 
a very enjoyable two hours wandering through 
the various paths, over rocky steps to wonderful 
vistas of the Columbia valley, hundreds of feet 
below, as well as appreciating the many years of 
work displayed here in so naturally placing the 
many types of plants and rockery. 

Resuming our journey to Wenatche, we 
crossed the river to the east side, as we wanted 
to get to Quincy. South of the Rock Island 
Dam, we inquired at a service station near 
Trinidad, if there were any cactus plants around 
there and the attendant told us to take the “old 
road” up the draw to Quincy and Soap Lake, 
for about five miles, but this turned out to be 
nearly ten miles. We found it was the same lo- 
cation we had been looking for the first night 
out, but we had not gone far enough out of 
Quincy. It was here that we made the biggest 
haul of the trip and caused Mrs. Kelsey to say 
“Well, it looks like we hit the jack pot today.” 

There was Pediocactus simpsonii, single ones, 
both small and large and clusters in large num- 
bers. We brought back one cluster of 26 plants, 
that measured 18 inches across. Mrs. Kelsey 
found one that she quite appropriately dubbed 
the ‘‘granddaddy of them all,” as it is ten inches 
tall and eight inches across, so with plants like 
these it is only natural for the folks there to call 
them “barrel cactus.” With only a gunny sack 
large enough to carry the large cluster, I too felt 
life a “bloomin’ pincushion” before I reached 
the car, which we had left down on the road. 
Cardboard boxes were used to bring some of the 
others, while Mrs. Kelsey carried some by the 
roots. It was noticeable that the higher and 
farther you went the plants were larger, but as 
we had over a bushel of them, we decided that 
it was all we could manage of this type, for we 
still had two places to stop. That night we 
sought rest at a motel in Ellensburg, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of making and breaking camp 
and giving us an earlier start in the morning. 

The next day at Vantage, we secured more of 
the Pediocacti that were similar, yet seemed dif- 
ferent in appearance, as the spines are more of 
a reddish-brown. Then about nine miles north 
of Yakima we spotted what looked like ‘‘cactus 
country” and turned the car off onto a side 
road. It was not long until we came upon some 
of the smaller sized “prickly pears’ among the 
dry grass. Luckily we found some more corru- 
gated boxes, for we gathered “wild geraniums” 
and purple sage, besides the cacti. 

With almost every corner in the car, not 
needed for camping equipment, now filled with 
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Fic. 16. Opuntia erinacea var. rhodantha found near Omak, Washington. 


cacti, sand and other plants, we again headed 
home. A stop was made for lunch at the Mary- 
hill Museum of Fine Arts. This was very enter- 
taining and instructive and is recommended to 
anyone interested in early American history. 

On arriving home, specimens of each type 
cactus were sent to Mr. W. Taylor Marshall, at 
the Desert Botanical Garden, Tempe, Arizona, 
for positive identification. The Opuntia from 
Omak, he says, is the Opuntia erinacea vat. 
rhodantha, while those found out of Yakima 
are the Opuntia fragilis. Both of these have a 
silky yellow bloom that later turns to pink. The 
specimens of Pediocactus simpsonii, he assured 
us are all of the variety robustior, as were the 
ones we secured last year out of Madras, Ore- 
gon. To the inexperienced cactophile, they look 
like three distinct varieties because of the differ- 
ent colored spines and the arrangement of the 
tubercles are sometimes verticle, spiraled cock- 
wise, and counter clock-wise. These have very 


delicate cerise blooms that stand out near the 
top of the plant, quite in contrast with the 
brown spines. 
4 4 4 
START WITH GOOD PLANTS 
CONSIDER ROOM HUMIDITY 


Doctors tell us that most of our homes are entirely 
too dry for our health’s sake. I make the same com- 
plaint concerning the suitability of conditions in the 
average home for plants. The humidity range that is 
most satisfactory for your health is fine for plants, 
though in greenhouse culture greater humidity is de- 
sirable. If you're not one of the few lucky ones with 
air-conditioned homes, create greater humidity through 
the use of humidifiers on the radiators or over the 
warm air ducts. Any open container filled with water 
will serve the practical purpose. 

4 4 4 
NEALE’S PICTORIAL BOOKLET of Cacti and 
Other Succulents—Lamb. This new English book of 
48 pages consists of pictures and their captions. There 
are 173 clear photos, mostly from Neale’s Catalogue 
Postpaid $1.00. 
Abbey Garden Press, 132 W. Union St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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Fig. 17. Rocl:ing Horse Cactus Cardens, Fhoenix, Arizona. 


WITH THE COMMERCIAL MEN AND FLORISTS 


(First of a series. Send us your own story) 


I think that the greatest thing that you could 
do for the cause of ‘“‘cactus’’ would be, first, to 
run a series of articles in the JOURNAL on cactus 
culture, and also to write one good volume, 
non-technical covering the same theme. 


Yes, I'll tell you how I started by business. 
Many years ago I became interested in manu- 
facturing hand-painted art pottery with em- 
phasis on pots and bowls suitable for house 
plants. During this time my wife and I ac- 
quired a few cacti and became very interested ; 
in fact so much so that we ordered a few hun- 
dred cacti and planted them in the pottery that 
we made. Then we sold the p!anted pots to our 
retailers and they in turn reported to us that our 
pottery sold twice as fast with the cacti than 
without. Well, from then on, we ordered cacti 
from the big growers by the thousands and now 
our operations include the growing of our own 
seed and cuttings, and importation of rare cacti 
from foreign countries. 

We box cacti for our retail stores and have 
quite a retail mail order business with collectors. 

We both became fonder of our cactus—and 
now both my wife and I have our own private 
collections; she specializing in Mammnillarias, 
and I in Echinocacti and Cephalocereus. Al- 
though the profit is lower in the cactus business, 


we like it so much that we specialize in it to the 
neglect of our pottery. 

We have learned volumes of technical infor- 
mation, identification, etc., from the many 
cactus books we have acquired. However, our 
greatest drawback has been on common down 
to earth information regarding soil mixtures, 
sunlight and amount of water for the various 
genera. Certainly, we understand that lots of 
cactus will do well in a mixture of 4 loam, 
l/, sand, 1/, leaf mold, etc., but what we lack is 
the very important information as to whether 
a Cephalocereus will take the exact soil mixture, 
water, lime and rest period, etc., as for instance 
the Echinopsis. Another problem (and this is 
a problem many of our customers have) is— 
what can be substituted when good loam is un- 
available. Here in southern Arizona we have 
only silt, which of course is very lacking in or- 
ganic matter. Also in our locality we cannot 
plant any cactus out of doors in the open sun 
without it getting sunburned (native southern 
Arizona cacti excepted). 

We have hundreds of problems similar to the 
above and we know that what is needed is a 
book, non-technical listing all of the genera of 
cacti, and then an explanation telling the ap- 
proximate locality that the various species of 
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said genera are native to, also the type of soil 
they like best, i.e., whether clay soil, sandy soil, 
acid or lime soil. Then list the rest period of 
the groups in each genera, amount of water 
during both growing and rest period. Then (this 
to be of extreme importance both to florists and 
collectors) at what age do the various species 
flower and at what approximate height will the 
flowering size of said cactus be, also what color 
of flower to expect. 

In this book could be listed soil information 
for the various parts of the United States, i.e., 
the best soil mixture for eastern growers, the 
same for mid-west, far-west, south-west and 
coastal region growers. Seed information for 
experimenters in various parts of the United 
States would be helpful. This book should not 
be written in a prose fashion such as “Cacti for 
the Amateur,” but rather in a sort of key index 
form, somewhat similar to Craig's Mammillaria 
Book. Example: 


C. senilis This group: sandy lime soil, 
C. Cometes 4, leaf mold, red flowers 
C. etc. when 20” high during May 
C. etc. and June. Rest period Nov. 
CG. etc, to March, little water. 

C. Hoppenstedtii This group: heavy lime soil, 
C. etc. etc. No water in rest period, 
C. etc. etc. 


Above would be an approximate illustration 
of what we consider a most valuable help not 
only to growers, florists, and cactus gardens but 
most important—to the general public and col- 
lectors. With the book, for instance, a person 
orders an Echinopsis from a dealer, he then 
looks up genus Echinopsis and looks down to 
the group containing **calachlora,”’ and knows 
exactly how to grow and care for that particular 
cactus. This gives him a higher percentage of 
success in raising his plant, creates more interest 
in the hobby, and will relieve us dealers of the 
responsibility of answering thousands of ‘ ees: 
tion” letters, half of them being very difficult 
for us to answer. 

In our locality here we do get freezes as low 
as 16° F. during some winter nights. It has 
been our experience that certain genera such as 
Nyctocereus, Heliocereus, Epiphyllum, certain 
Opuntias, Eriocereus, Cereus, etc., freeze,— 
others such as Tricho’s and Echinopsis stood in 
our lath houses without harm during such cold 
spells. This too is good information for florists. 

Wma. MASTRANGEL, 
BOOK NOTES 
EUPHORBIA REVIEW —Ten parts of Euphorbia 
Society (disbanded) magazine, complete, is now re- 


duced to $5.00 unbound. This will be a rare item in 
a few years. Order now. 


Backeberg’s 1934 Catalogue, 40 pgs. with 72 excel- 
SOREN: INI BUND cage eons pngetitcainres shansctapene 50c 


Abbey Garden Press, 132 W. Union St., Pasadena, Calif. 
4 4 4 
CACTUS CULTURE IN AUSTRIA 
By Dr. FRANZ BUXBAUM 


I use pure mineral soil, preferably a somewhat 
loamy sand liberally mixed with a coarse (pea 
to bean-size) gravel and brick shards with an 
addition of lime. Less sensitive and very young 
plants are placed directly into this mixture and 
then the surface is covered about 1/, to 1 cm. 
deep with fine gravel. This hinders crust forma- 
tion on the surface and prevents splashing the 
plants with mud during a rain. 

Plants which are sensitive to standing water, 
such as those from Baja California, are planted 
differently. Only the lower half of the box is 
filled with dirt and the cacti are so planted that 
only the roots are in the soil. The tuber and 
lower portion of the stem are supported by 
large stones so that they do not come in contact 
with the soil. The cracks between the stones are 
filled with fine gravel. A heavy rain can fall 
upon such a box without endangering the plants 
in the least. 

On the other hand, since the soil in a large 
box does not dry out quickly it does not matter 
if I cannot take time to water them for days. 
Rain does not harm sensitive plants which have 
been thus planted and in too dry weather I can 
water all of the flats at once with a watering 
can. Even cacti want sufficient water during 
their growing period. 

The most important thing is liberal fertiliza- 
tion which should be particularly rich in potas- 
sium and phosphorous and comparatively poor 
in nitrogen. I made studies pertaining to this 
26 years ago during an expedition to North 
Africa where I found out that the succulents 
needed an unbelievably high concentration of 
nutritive salts but had little nitrogen at their 
disposal. 

I tried a trade-named* completely nutritive 
mixture of salts that contained all of the neces- 
sary nutrients and stimulants in proper propor- 
tion. At present it is for sale in Switzerland. I 
used this fertilizer so liberally that it crystalized 
on the outside of the flat but the results were 
unbelievable. It has proved itself for 25 years 
for me and for many others. The usual ferti- 
lizers that are on the market are not usable for 
cacti because they contain too much nitrogen. 
That is the reason that other growers have such 
poor results with fertilizers. 


Trans. OrTo M. SOKOL. 


*We will publish information about this product in 
the next JOURNAL. 
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QUESTIONS 
and ANSWERS 


Conducted by 
HARRY JOHNSON 
Paramount, Calif. 


Question: Would you give a list of Cacti and 
Succulents with scented flowers ? 

What causes buds of some cacti to fall off, 
particularly when the health of the plant ap- 
pears normal and watering receives proper at- 
tention? Mr. G. A. Durrance, England. 

Answer: 1 am afraid I am almost as unob- 
servant as other growers Mr. Rurrance has inter- 
rogated. With the help of my foreman, who has 
a phenomenal memory, I can say the following 
have been noted. Echinocereus melanocentrus 
and E. Fitchii. Echinopsis polyancistra, E. 
hamatacanthus. EE. leucorhodantha, probably 
many others. Notocactus Ottonis, N. submam- 
ulosus. Coryphantha elephantidens, Astrophy- 
tum myriostigma and varieties. Eriocereus Re- 
gelii, E. Martinii, E. Bonplandii, Pereskia acu- 
leata, Epiphyllum oxypetalum, Rochea falcata 
in one form is quite fragrant, most Kalanchoes. 
Many Crassulas as C. Schmidtii, C. Justus Cor- 
deroyi, C. teres, C. pyramidalis, C. mesembrian- 
themopsis. Some have unpleasant odors as most 
of the Stapeliads (not all however), Crassula 
pseudolycopodioides, C. corymbulosa. 

The blasting of flower buds can be due to 
many things. Sometimes gas or coal fumes, 
sometimes hot dry days after cool weather, 
sometimes lack of vigor, again plants from high 
altitudes don’t take too kindly to coastal or low 
elevations. After buds are formed, a well 
lighted, airy shelf away from sudden tempera- 
ture extremes and enough water to keep the 
plants plump give the best conditions for their 
opening. 

Question: Among my plants I have several 
kinds of Echinopsis, Mammillarias and two 
Chamaecereus that are growing nicely but have 
no blossoms. Instead they send off offsets. I 
am leaving them potbound with still no flowers. 
Would they do better if I removed the “‘pups.”’ 
The “Peanuts” have filled their containers and 
are still sending offsets on top of offsets. Why ? 
John R. Kelsey, Oregon. 

Answer: The primary thing in securing 
flowers is to have properly matured growth. 
One should never forget that cacti come from 
regions where at some season of the year there 
is a prolonged dry period. When your plants 
are growing luxuriantly and are bright green 
for most of the year you may be sure flowers 
will be scarce. If there is any sign of etiolation 


or if the spine formation is weak your plants 
are not getting enough direct sunshine. Give 
them as much fresh air as possible at all times. 
During the summer raise the window or put 
them outsid where the sun can shine directly on 
them. Protect from heavy or frequent rains. 
Sun through a glass pane is not the same as 
unfiltered sunlight. 

If you are growing your plants for window 
or shelf ornaments these directions do not 
apply. If you want flowers one has to meet his 
plants at least half way. 

In the fall and winter the plants should rest. 
To induce the rest period slowly withhold water 
and let temperatures fall. When they have 
stopped forming new spines at the crown they 
are dormant. Now give them water only when 
they show signs of becoming flaccid. No one 
can tell you just how often you will need to 
water during the resting period. If the air is 
very dry and warm as in a warm 72° living 
room the plants will need watering perhaps once 
in a week or ten days. If the air is cool and 
moist from rains perhaps no watering will be 
needed. 

Mammillaria candida is a beautiful plant with 
snowy white spines. The flowers are pale flesh 
color hardly discernable. It is also a very shy 
bloomer in cultivation, so if it does not bloom 
I would not be put out. The “pups” on the 
Echinopsis probably could be removed with 
benefit. If the plants were well rooted in good 
soil it might not make too much difference. 
Under ordinary conditions where the “pups” 
are not rooted into the soil they probably take 
more from the plant than they contribute thus 
lessening the strength needed to flower. The 
Peanut Cactus, when growing in full sun and 
experiencing a cold resting period, will produce 
many short arms on the older stems, forming a 
compact ball. If given shade and water the 
arms grow longer and often throw secondary 
branches. The key in flowering them is a long, 
cool resting period where the stems become very 
flaccid and are tinged with red. Outdoors they 
may become flaccid even in wet weather. dor- 
mant plants will take 12 or more degrees of 
frost. If they are growing 27° may nip them. 


Question: How many Stone Faces (Lithops) 
may I put in a dish 8 x 6 inches and 4 inches 
deep. Ida Bowlin, Providence, R. I. 

Answer: Lithops may be planted quite close 
together. A half inch apart (from plant to 
plant) is ample. Use a quite open soil, one that 
drains quickly. 2 parts sharp sand through an 
eight inch sieve, 1 part sandy loam, 1 part not 
too decayed but hard leaved leafmold. Lithops 
move easily in spring and autumn when they are 
active. They are very easy to grow if given 
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plenty of fresh air and as much sunshine as 
possible. They are lovely plants with their deli- 
cate markings. Some with incised lines others 
with vari-colored, irregular patterns of rust red, 
dove grey or terra-cotta. Some are minutely 
punctate. They flower when a half inch or so 
across. They are top-shaped with a flat upper 
surface sometimes divided by a crack into two 
connate leaves, sometimes with just a central 
dimple to show where the flowers will emerge. 
They are among the most reduced of plants— 
just a pair of joined, top-shaped leaves which, 
within, at the very base protect the next year’s 
flower bud and new pair of leaves, and a cork- 
covered short, tap-root. The pattern on the face 
forms the ‘windows’ through which the bril- 
liant desert sunlight is filtered before reaching 
the delicate chlorophyll. In the wilds the plants 
are buried to the face in the soil but in cultiva- 
tion it is wiser to plant them with only the 
lower one-third below the soil level. Colored 
pebbles placed among them will make it hard 
for your friends to pick the plants from the 
pebbles. When they flower they split into two 
heads and after several years form a cluster. I 
have old plants that have survived the vicissi- 
tudes of cultivation for more than 15 years and 
are now many headed. They may be broken up 
and the heads root easily in the fall if a tiny 
fragment of the root is left on. They are more 
easily raised from seeds. 

Question: 1 am losing some of my Cacti. A 
fungus oozes out of them at first then enters the 
soil and rots the inside. I water very little and 
try to do as dealers advise. Mrs. R. B. Mc- 
Arthur, Montana. 

Answer: After a plant starts to get black and 
watery it is, of course, too late to do anything 
about it. To prevent such losses use a quite 
sandy soil to plant them in. Water very lightly 
after planting. We wait one to two weeks before 
watering at all. When you do water don’t soak 
or saturate them. They should dry in about five 
days. Then water lightly again. Give all the 
fresh air possible. If you water newly planted 
cacti in a close room without ventilation you are 
inviting trouble. After plants are well rooted 
they will take a close atmosphere if not too 
moist. This black rot is not very “catching” if 
plants are not in the same pot where the roots 
are intertwined. An occasional watering with 
‘“Semesan”’ solution, particularly at first, acts as a 
check to such troubles. 

Question: Durban is very humid during the 
hot summer. Also our summer is from Novem- 
ber till March. Will this have any effect on my 
new plants. F. Pfister, South Africa. 

Answer: Even with your warm, humid sum- 
mers I am sure your plants will thrive. The re- 


versal of the seasons below the equator will not 
have any grave effect on your plants. Cacti from 
South America seem to adjust themselves to the 
North better than South Africa succulents do. I 
would be surprised if you had any trouble with 
this factor. 

Question: Can I raise Baby Toes here? What 
do you mean by “moderate watering?’ Does 
fuel oil heat or bottled gas for cooking effect 
cacti and succulents? What do you mean by 
“generous treatment?’ L. W. Burns, Toledo, 
lowa. 

Answer: Baby Toes (Fenestraria) should 
have almost pure sand to grow in. This allows 
plenty of air to penetrate the soil. They don’t 
like to be watered during humid, or rainy 
weather. They are best left in the tiny pots but 
place the small pot in a larger one full of sand 
or gravel. Give plenty of fresh air. Keep dry 
during July and August their rest period. They 
are about as simple to grow as possible except 
that until one has had considerable plant ex- 
perience one feels impelled to “‘do’’ something 
for his charges. This “something” whatever it 
may be is generally the last rite performed. The 
term “moderate watering” is of necessity an 
ambiguous term. One first must have a point 
of reference which in this case has to be ones 
own personal experience with cacti in general. 
The writer immediately stubs his toe when try- 
ing to impart information to others. Growing 
plants is an art rather than a science though 
with more factual information it may someday 
be reduced to a science. Perhaps I could say 
that moderate watering would be to give a plant 
enough to dampen the soil so that at the end of 
five or six days the soil would be dry down a 
half to one inch. The amount would have to 
vary with the type of soil, the kind of pot 
whether glazed or unglazed, the temperature, air 
humidity and the rate of air drift by the plant 
also whether in direct or indirect sunshine. For 
these reasons one who writes cannot be too 
specific unless all factors are known. 

Fumes from burning hydro-carbons are de- 
leterious to all plant growth. Some, as cacti, are 
much less affected than others due, quite pos- 
sibly, to their slow rate of metabolism, so they 
will grow under conditions which might be 
fatal to others. Succulents do reasonably well 
particularly the Mesembrianthemum family. The 
Crassulaceae are not so resistant. The leaves of 
Cotyledons and Echeverias sometimes fall. Cacti 
are far more resistant to gas, oil and coal fumes 
than any other plants I am familiar with. 

The term “generous treatment’ is used to 
convey the thought that the plant in question 
could be safely given more water and a richer 
soil than one would give more touchy plants. 
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This time I'd like to add a few comments on 
Cryptocereus Anthonyanus, the new cactus described 
by E. J. Alexander in the last issue of the CACTUS 
JOURNAL. I have a nice plant of this growing in our 
greenhouse at Shaw's Garden and was awaiting the 
day it would reward me with a blossom. However, 
that day (or rather night—since it is nocturnal) has 
not materialized as yet. The gods were favorable to 
Dr. Harold E. Anthony and permitted his plant to 
bloom before any other cutting distributed by my 
good friend, Tom MacDougall, who first collected it 
in 1946. 

In 1947 Tom MacDougall and I, in the company of 
Jesus Maza and a horse, began a trek to Pico Carrizal 
—deep in the rain forest of Chiapas, located to the 
north of the picturesque Zoque Indian town of Oco- 
zocoautla. Two hours of walking through hilly open 
country wasn’t too bad, but then we hit a muddy trail 
—often knee deep in places—bordered on both sides 
by dense vegetation. The muddy road continued on 
for miles before young Maza plunged us into pri- 
meval wilderness. In some sections of the forest the 
sun was completely shut off by dense verdure over- 
head. From the floor rose slender wicked trunks of the 
Armor Palm (Hexopetion mexicanum), with formid- 
able stilleto-like, steel-gray thorns. Here, too, I saw 
Begonia imperialis forming colorful mats. This is one 
of the most striking of foliage plants and alrcady sev- 
eral varieties of it have been described by Rudolph 
Ziesenhenne, the begonia specialist of Santa Barbara 
to whom MacDougall sends his find. We stumbled 
over fallen logs litetrally covered with epiphytes, in- 
cluding a slender-stemmed Rhipsalis. For more than 
an hour we walked, slid and stumbled through the 
forest and then came to a little clearing where a fam- 
ily of Indians occupied a small thatched hut. This 
mere shelter was our jungle abode during our stay. 
The cone-like Pico Carrizal rose from the forest floor, 
clothed with dense verdure to its very top. Mac- 
Dougall and I began ascending the peak but often had 
to retrace our steps for we were frustrated by thickets 
of carrizo and sheer walls of stone overgrown with 
lichens and ferns. Jesus hacked at the vegetation to 
open a path for us and since the ascent was made at a 
45 degree angle with loose rocks and deep leafmold 
to add discomfort, the going was really tough. Finally 
we reached the cave which, as you read, was dis- 
covered by Dr. Matthew Stirling ‘with enough antique 
pottery to furnish a museum.” I was tempted to de- 
scend by means of a notched tree trunk, still intact, 
as left by Dr. Stirling but coming unprepared for 
cave exploration, MacDougall frowned upon the idea. 
However, in the vicinity of this cave we found a rocky 
ledge from which hung a very slender cactus vine, 
possibly Selenicereus Murrillii. It is unlike any of the 
typical forms, its bright green stems only a quarter of 
an inch in diameter and practically spineless. Here, 
too, we discovered the deeply-lobed cactus, which now 
has been described as Cryptocereus Anthonyanus, 
growing on a slender tree. Both of us thought it a 
very unusual Epiphyllum, most likely allied to E 
Darrahii and E. anguliger, but of a more robust habit 
than either. Of course, there were no flowers or fruits 
on this 20-ft. long specimen but I managed to cut off 
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a few sections to take home for study. The mature 
joints measured six inches broad and the lobes ex- 
tended nearly to the midrib, giving it the appearance 
of a fish-bone. A small areole appears on top of each 
lobe at the midrib and bears two to three short bristly 
spines, although rarely as high as six may appear. 
Aerial roots are produced in abundance on either side 
of the midrib. Cryptocereus Anthonyanus appears to 
be an interesting novelty. 
* * * 


A new subspecies of Nolina Parryi was recently 
described by Philip A. Munz in El Aliso (vol. 2, no. 
3, page 221, November, 1950) in honor of C. B. 
Wolf who first called attention to the great size of the 
Nolina growing in the Kingston Mts., in the Mojave 
Desert of California. The new Nolina Parryi ssp. 
W olfii differs from typical N. Parryi and N. Bigelovii 
in several vegetative features. It has taller, more 
massive, and less branched trunks than the former and 
broader, flatter and greener leaves than the latter. It 
is not as bushy as these two species which normally 
have great clumps of leaf-clusters with many growing 


points. 
* * * 


Thousands of acres of Nolina texana have been ob- 
served in the stony, mountainous areas of southwestern 
Texas and adjacent New Mexico, but it was an un- 
expected discovery in Oklahoma. George J. Goodman 
and U. T. Waterfall report it from that state. It was 
collected on rocky west slope of Tesequite Canyon in 
Cimarron County in May of 1948. 

* * * 


The cactus convention is only months away and our 
only wish is that the Far East situation does not flare 


out into a third world war and cancel it. Last summer 
I met with Howard Gates in Lawton, Oklahoma, to 
discuss plans for the Denver meeting. Shortly, Gates 
will present the outlined program for your study. It 
was agreed that I again head the fun session which 
takes in the initiation ceremony, the crowning of the 
cactus king and queen, and in addition a Reminiscence 
Hour,—the latter a new item on the aggenda. The 
Reminiscence Hour is just what its name implies—the 
recalling of incidents, programs and good times that 
were had at the St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Phoenix 
conventions. Incidentally this part of the program 
will be illustrated with both color and black and 
white slides. We have already accumulated a nice 
number of them but we would appreciate borrowing 
or duplicating a few more. If you have good black 
and white pictures or color slides of any of the past 
conventions, please contact me as soon as possible and 
let me choose from the lot. I can be reached at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis 10, Mo. The 
pictures should illustrate convention scenes and in- 
formal shots of those who attended. During the fun 
session I am also planning to stage a hat contest for 
the ladies. This hat must be decorated with either 
cacti or the other succulents. There will be a prize 
offered for the best hat and also for the funniest. 
Won't you ladies cooperate? Please bring along a 
succulent-decorated hat and help make our program 
interesting. Details will be given out next time. 
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MEXICAN CACTI AND OTHER SUCCULENTS 
“Quinta Fernando Schmoll” in Cadereyta, Qro., 
Mexico, offer you the following collections in culti- 
vated plants, which are easy to reestablish, at prices 
that include all charges on the Mexican border: 
50 different beautiful Mammillarias 
CREME GAS «5:5 on 58 'v ee one 6 ce Fa $12.50 


30 different Cerei (strong plants)........... 12.50 
Sy Geer NOE GN 8 Ss is es os os. ee 12.50 
25 Specimens and small clusters 

NN OIE Sods Noo Sin ios pe Vie 25.00 


50 Succulents including Euphorbias and Orchids 12.50 
Every order should be accompanied by Permit tags 
for introduction into your country. 
CAROLINA SCHMOLL 
Cadereyta de Montes, Qro., México 


4 4 a 


EXOTIC CACTI 
Send for free catalogue listing rare cacti from 
Mexico and South America including Cephalocereus 
Palmeri, Notocactus Leninghausii, and hundreds more. 
ROCKING HORSE CACTUS GARDENS 


2415 W. Glenrosa Phoenix, Arizona 
4 4 4 


FROM MEXICO 
My cactus price list of 1950 is still good for 1951. 
Please ask for it if you want to obtain interesting 
novelties in cactus plants. 


FRITZ SCHWARZ 
San Luis Potosi, SLP 


4 a 4 


CACTUS CATALOG 
Cactus Pete, 5440-C Valley Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California, has available his Catalogue No. 3, price 
25c. This 48-page book contains valuable information 
about Epiphyllum hybrids or the “Orchid Cacti.” 
Although the listing is chiefly on Epiphyllums, other 
related plants are available such as Rhipsalis, Pseu- 
dorhipsalis, Disocactus, Chiapasia, Nopalxochia, 
Lepismium, Heliocereus, and Hylocereus. The cata- 
logue is well illustrated with some other plates. Send 
for your copy now. ’ 
4 4 4 


Apartado 347 Mexico 


FROM MINNESOTA 


For years I have been working on plant foods— 
commercial and organic. I now feel that I have found 
a way to save my rare plants and to produce five 
year's growth in one year. Here are a few of the re- 
sults: Pilocereus palmeri seedling grew about 1 inch 
a year with poor spines even though repotted each 
year; with my plant food once a week and no re- 
potting the plant made 1 foot of growth and was very 
spiny and woolly. Wilcoxia poselgeri grew 2 inches 
in 2 years and was very spidery; plant food for one 
year produced 2 feet of robust growth and made 2 
branches. Without the food many of the plants die 
back or become pale in color and eventually die. The 
name of the plant food is ‘Hy Pondex’’ and I can 
hardly believe that it makes cacti grow so fast. Will 
have a report on flowers later. ‘““HyPonex’’ costs 25c 
for small can. Enough for 18 gallons of water; use 
once a week just as ordinary watering. The manu- 
facturer’s address is Hydroponic Chemical Company, 
Copley, Ohio. 

JOHN HAAG 
1117 Stryker Ave, St. Paul, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


‘Natural Landscapes of the United States” by J. 
Francis Macbride. Popular Series No. 27, Botany. 
Chicago Natural History Museum, Chicago, Illinois. 
Price 35c postpaid. An interesting travelogue devoted 
to some of the more striking formations of plants, es- 
pecially of forests, seen in the various parts of the 
country. Maps and text show the three main types of 
natural vegetation: namely, woods, grasslands, and 
desert. There are 32 photographs and a map of the 
National Park System. 


NEW CACTUS BOOK 

Arizona Cactuses—Wm. Taylor Marshall. There 
are 100 pages and 72 illustrations with all the species 
of cacti native to Arizona described in non-techni- 
cal language with photographs or line drawings of 
each species. Non-technical keys will aid the student 
in identifying the cacti found in the field. Printed on 
excellent quality of paper with large readable type. 
Price $1.00, postage 15c. Order now from Abbey 
Garden Press, 132 W. Union Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


TEXAS CACTI AGAIN AVAILABLE 

We have obtained a good supply of this 1930 edi- 
tion of “Texas Cacti’ by Schulz and Runyon. When 
this supply is gone it will again become a rare book 
item. The 180 page book contains 63 photos of the 
cacti native to Texas with understandable descriptions. 
There are chapters on culture, distribution, and ene- 
mies, as well as a glossary and list of common names. 
Well indexed. Paper covers $3.75 postpaid. 

4 4 4 

Cactus Growing for Beginners—Very Higgins. Fourth 
printing. A valuable little book on how to make a 
cactus collection and how to grow them. $1.00. 


Study of Cacti—Higgins. Reduced to $1.75. Cactus 
names and classification explained. Distribution, uses 
and cultivation. Description of the main groups with 
an outline for a quick understanding of thetr rela- 
tionship. Culture is dependent on a knowledge of the 
habitat of the plants. 


Postpaid 
U.S.A. Foreign 
Aloes of South Africa—Reynolds. ..$14.50 $15.00 
(Shipments are now being made 
from South Africa, allow 6 wks.) 


Arizona Cacti—Benson........... 4.00 4.20 
(Now available) 
Morphology of Cacti—Buxbaum... 2.75 2.90 


(Now available) 


Plus Sales Tax in California 


Neale’s Photographic Plates 


With the new foreign rate of exchange, you may 
subscribe to “Neale’s Photographic Plates” for $4.75 
per year (9.50 for 1949 and 1950). You receive at 
least 48 vane each year with many added features for 
1950. If you are collecting pictures of cacti and suc- 
culents, you should have this fine series. Every sub- 
scription from the USA means that some collector in 
England will be able to subscribe to our Journal—so 
you render a double service by taking advantage of 
this new low rate. Mail your order to Cactus Journal, 
132 W. Union Street, Pasadena, California. 








